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CASTLE OK MARIRNHl'RCi NEAR DAN/K. 
l>u»ll in Hi. Ulh century l.y the OrJ.r of the Teutonic Kni.M. One ol 
the mo.i beeutlful of the Canterbury Tele, .till remind. 

ol Chaucer ol Ihl. hi.roricel Ijc«. 


OR HAT NATION, however old, ha. gone through a long for- 
mulivc *tagc of development.- If we could clear away the mold of ages of 
history around the roots of the nation*, we not only would know more of 
their history but we probably would also perceive that there arc certain 
primary characteristic* which are roughly common to the formative period 
of every people, '[’here is a parallel , not absolute, of course, but relative 
between the border history of medieval Germany and that of America. 
T he German Pioneer faced the wolf and the Wend; he endured the 
isolation and sometimes the desolation of his settlements; he felled the 
forests; he drained the swamps; he built up a civilization-often, it is 
true, with crude instrument* and with unskilled hands. But for hi* own 
time, for hi* own country, for his own people, he accomplished a work 
as large and as lasting a* the formation of our own Ohio and Mississippi 
commonwealths ha* been for the United States. 


What the Xew West meant to young \imrica that the New East meant 
to medieval Germany. Each region beckoned the pioneer, the young and 
lusty of every generation, who sought for cheap lands and new freedom 
m the wilderness. What Jackson and flay. Ohio. Indiana, and Illinois 
meant to the history- of the United States between 1815 and 1850. Dial 
Albrecht the Bear and lx-opold of Babc.il.erg. Brandenburg and Austria, 
meant to Germany in the twelfth century. When old. west, feudal 
Germany was falling ,nto dissolution a new frontier, colonial Germany, 
arose ,n the east to counterbalance the loss. Without the adventure ol 
knight errantry, without the romanticism of the Crusades, this history 
of the expansion of a great people has a simplicity and a dignity all u, 
own. But for this splendid achievement Germany today would he a 
narrow strip of territory wedged in between the Rhine and the Kibe, 
and the German nation and Germanic culture would exist in the reduced 
dimension of a minor European state and people. 

J. Westfall Thompson, 
from "Feudal Germany", Chita#, „,’V 
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THE DANZIG MERCHANT GEORG GIS/.E 

I'ainlttl I S3* by llant Holbein in l.ondon «her« CUf* rtpintalid Damn 

ai the Stc«rlr*»<t 


©ainig and England 

I HE Englnh visitor to this glorious medieval city a stone of the hr.i 
water in a German tiara of such jewels naturally gravitates to the line, 
high-gabled sixteenth-century building, still known as the English lion*, 
whose facade is richly carved. It served as the office and club in which 
British merchants of old transacted business with German, I hitch, and 
other traders, and today it counts amongst the greatest of I he city'* 
artistic treasures. At the beginning of the fourteenth century I hole was 
a colony of English merchants in Danzig, and later in the same century 
both traders and artisans from Scotland settled there. Tradition Inis 11 
that Scottish linen weaver* and tanners gave the name All-Schotllatlil 
(Old Scotland) to a suburb of the city; subsequently a Ncti-Schotlliind 
arose in the vicinity. Scot* ulso did a thriving business an travelling 
packmen, and in consequence earned unpopularity with the Milled 
tradesfolk. These hucksters gave rise to popular sayings which long 
retained currency, like "Wait till the Scot comes", and "On n Sunday 
when the Scot comes". In its war with the Polish king, Stephan linllloiy, 
in 1677, Danzig had among its defenders seven hundred Scottish met ion 
arics under a Colonel William Stuart and other officers, several ol whom 
were buried in tlie Maricnkirche. 

• 

With the conclusion of Danzig* commercial treaty with Omen \11111 
in 1706 and the union of England and Scotland in the following >'«’«>, 
wider commercial and civic privileges were granted to the British *' mI.m, 
many of whom made Danzig their permanent home, then families 
becoming, in course of time, assimilated with the German population 
That some enjoyed in a high degree the respect and confidence ol ih. 
community is proved by the fact that from tlu- 1 Ttli century forward 
English and Scottish names occur freely in the city’s BurgeM. Iloul anil 
on tombs and monuments in St. Mary’s and other old churclu Mn 
colony appears to base retained importance until late ill Iasi • 111110 v 

'ITicrc were also early intellectual contacts between England and I >am n 
for in the late KWh and the following century the "English player. . 
known in Germany as the "J 'nglixclic Knmfaliantcu" , since their repvrtoiy 
was largely confined to the comedies of Shakespeare and his coiltcinpui 
ark-s. visited Danzig in the course of their tours in Northern Europe 

The archives of the city abound in diplomatic letters from English 
sovereigns of long-past centuries, besides others equally old relating to 





I hr Itiiainet* affair* <>l Englt>h tub- 
jix'iH. The earliest of ihrm, dated 
I.M'I. i> of I he latter IciimI. and 
tells host three unnamed English 
knights IMiter) Inirrowcd tiK>ney 
from the |Hil>lic treasury of Danzig 
and engaged to repay it at the 
" SlahUmf" or Steelyard in Ixtndon. 
'I'hcrc is a petition. 10 feet long, 
in which the Hanseatic* recount 
to Henry VI the violation of 
their trading rights and privilege, 
between 1408 and 14*7. Another 
contemporary document shows that 
Danzig supplied Henry VIII with 
timber for the ships which later 
fought the Spanish Armada. 'I’hcrc 
is a letter of 1677 from Queen Kltza- 
beth to the mayor, signifying her 
readiness to use her influence with 
the Hansj in a certain dispute. 
James I in a letter of Hill to the 
same signs himself •• tetter amuus 
amantitsimut'' .has his son,Charles I. 
writing in 1042. adopts the more 
reserved style of "amitu « tester '-, 
while Charles II writes in I Ml noti¬ 
fying that he has freed Danzig from 
the operation of the Navigation Act. 
"in testimonium amieitiae nostra ,." 

Between the two Charles came 
Cromwell, of whom two letters are 
preserved, one dated February 1. 
1(166/6, written in a firm, hold hand, 
and the other dated April 11), 166*1 7. 
decidedly uncertain and shaky (he died September 3. 1668). In 1688 
William of Orange duly notified his accession to Danzig. It appears 
that in 1713 the Royal Society of England sent Edmund Halley to Danzig, 
to inspect the great telescope of Johannes Helvelke (Urielms), who 
lived from 1611 to 1687, and was a brewer as well as an astronomer. 



Letter In Latin, iddiooj byQueen 
Elisabeth „| England to her "moat 
loyal friends”, the Senate of the 
Free City of l»an*i« (1600.. 


IO 


What gives special historical value 
to most of these royal letters is the 
fact that they were addressed to 
Danzig in virtue of its sovereign sta¬ 
tus. It is true that in 146*. owing to 
the decay of the Teutonic Order and 
consequent inability to hold its own 
alone against Boland. Danzig placed 
itself under the king of that country, 
Casimir IV it had been a choice 
between Poland and I )rnmark hut, 
as lias been explained, the relation 
was that of "personal union". Never 
did the city become part of the 
Polish State, or lose its political 
independence. Its position can 
perhaps be l>c*t visualized in our 
day at a sort of wider Dominion 
status as interpreted by the Imperial 
Conference of IP26. for Poland had 
as little right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Danzig as Great 
Britain in those of Ireland or Canada 
today. Indeed. Danzig's indepen¬ 
dence was greater, since it extended 
also to foreign affairs. The City State 
maintained relations with European 
Court* on equal terms; it accredited 
diplomatic agents to them and 
received envoys in return; it had 
it* own coinage, customs system, 
flag, and even army and navy; it 
made wars and concluded alliances; 
and on critical occasions the most 
powerful States rated high it* 
co-operation in arms, or failing that 
even its pledge of neutrality. 

From this standpoint the treaties 



Letter add rcaatd liy till*, i ( ..II 

in I CM to M. "dorril In.ml. 
tl.r Senate of tlie Free City of Han 
tig. aakine "for the .nke of 11> • I mm 
alandinc friend.lilp Iih-hii tin 
people of II a it riR and the I nail.I, 
people" for the relea.e of a *1» • it I ■ •< 
military chief I at n 


and other contract* concluded with Poland which are still preserved m 


thocity archives, all of them written in either German or l.alm, have 
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a unique importance. Thus a document of 11.VI attests the fact that before 
the city recognized a Polish ruler as protector it rc<|iiired and received 
his promise to respect all its traditional rights and privileges. In a docu¬ 
ment of 14;>7 the citizens are solemnly confirmed in the absolute use 
and control of their harbour, which might not l>c entered by Polish 
warships without permission. A document of I.'»83 records the conclusion 
of peace with the Poles, and in yet another King Stephen Bathory for¬ 
mally renounces any claim to exercise sovereignty over either the harbour 
of Danzig or the Baltic Sea. or yet to have ships of war in the harbour, 
a right which the new Polish State has unsuccessfully tried to establish. 
It appears that at the close of the 18 th century Danzig had a militia 
numbering 11.000 men. and that General Pappcnhcim presumably 
a descendant of the Pappcnhcim of Schiller's Wallenstein dramas 
graciously offered to act as its commandant. 

William H. Dawson. 

/»«“i "Germany under the Treaty”, landau tfjj. 
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(fllllDllOOD UffOllffllOllO 

Johanna Schopenhauer, the great tier min philosopltn 'i mothn , 
icm bora in Dansig in Ij6b, The following rt minute wet <>/ tin iln\ < 
of her childhood me extratlt from her diary tehieh tent fini pubUtht,! 
in /'J9 and rt-edited in Dansig in t</J</. The Mo engraving, h\ lot 
Jamour contemporary Daniel Chotloniceki. a eitism of Dan ig, an 
teleelrd from the diary tehieh hr kept in / 77.#. 

On the south side of the Heiligengeisl Street stands the home in win. Ii I 
was bom. not far from the City gate leading to the Lange llrlhla (long 
bridge). O'er the gate arc the rooms in which the local Society of Nutm.il 
History held their meetings and housed their collections. 

The l-angr Itrilcke is really not a bridge hut a wooden quay < >n tin 
land side it is tlankcd by houses, booths and stalls in which llowci.. hull 
and sweets, and all those things are displayed for sale which delight tin 
heart of a child. Between this quay and the Sfeiclierintel (Grnnarit I 
land), lying opposite, the broad river Moltlan, crowded with shipping, 
flows silently and gently into the mighty river Vistula until tin two 
merge into one in tln-ir course to the sea. 

The house of my parents was one of those house's which are a common 
enough sight in Danzig. It had a frontage ol three windows, was neilliei 
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IIarbuur with Crana <iai« <K. a n, 0 ,) built ■ a i .1 
Kngraving b» J. Schuiicr <1 77») from a drawing b> Y l.ohrm.nn 


beautiful nor ugly. neither large nor smull; it* interior was ... Wiiy 
different from that of other house* of the same size. For our family it 
\vu» quite comfortable, and apaciou* enough. 

No lyre adorned with shining .tar. distinguished the roof of our hn»„ 
Other house* had, indeed, ornamental god* and goddc.es, angel*. w .» 
eagle., Iwraea. and other prancing animals which peered tlown I...... the 

house top.. The only distinguishing mark our house could lau.i of w.o 
a large brass turtle fastened to the highest gabled pinnacle when ,h. 
animal appeared to be swimming on its belly; when there was a bm/« 
on it made a great fuss, kicking about freely, floundering lustily „ml 
nodding in all directions of the compass with its gilded claw, and head. 

To the left of our house stood the English church and to the right an 
inn. I trust that nobody will be reminded of the old saving that the Devil 
sets up a chapel of his own. will say a public house, next to every church 
I lie so-called English church was really nothing but a tiny though wr> 
neat chapel called a "church" by courtesy only. Nor could the near-by 
ancient, rusty brown Hall of the shipowners* guild which was four time, 
as big as the church have been the happy hunting ground of th« Dr\il. 
although it looked like an enchanted castle, considering that it. inhalu- 
tants were quite respectable people. 

In those days all the trades were organised in guild, and corporation, 
each of which used to have its own hall or house where masters and ,our- 
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iicymen assembled for the pu n *,se of discussing and protecting thei, 
ancient privileges, laws, and customs, and riotous banquets were held 
on the festive carnival days preceding Ixnt when cvervbody had 
good time. 

The name of the Hall implied already that it was owned by the Danzig 
guild of sh.pow ners which was held in high esteem at that time on account 
of its great importance and far reaching influence. Here the seafaring 
profession gathered in their time honoured council chambers to eonst.lt 
on matters of trade or ,0 dine and wine in merry company. On «l,n.c 
happy occasions large white flags with the Danzig coa«-of-nrms depicted 
tfvcrcon used to hang down from the windows, balconies, and stoop* 
add,t,on ,0 gay-coloured pennsnts and emblems announcing to (I.. 
neighbourhood that some special festival was being held with the tiles 
and rejoicing* due to it. 

When I was barely three years old I was sent, twice a day. fo, a ..pie 

of hour. ,n the morning and afternoon to a school which was scarcely two 
hundred paces from the house of my parent*. I distinctly remember I lu- 
dark schoolroom with its wainscoted wall, of black oik. where we 
so many happy hour, of our childhood, and the broad window compose,I 
ol more than a hundred .mall round pane, set in lead. Within the pm 
jeeting window .pace a very old lady with .now while hair used ,0 








in In rittrf «/ nM »— . - 

Eniravini hy O. Cho<lo* »««*• 


. comfomblc. .p«io,„ choir, clod in . .mm bm oca. ...d dmph 

style. . 

Age h»d dimmed her eye. bu« had no. been .Mr «o Mucnch her 
spirit.. She .poke but very little German. She w* French by hit* 

and.Huguenot had been forced to dec from her 

retained, however, the drm. language and custom, of - 
Her age and feebleness prevented her from »t. M her 
,oo. were advanced in year., in the management of the school 
.he was very fond of children. 

She had picked me out a. her favourite. 1 was permuted to seek refuge 
« £ kneeT whenever the din of the wild h„>V battle. 
for me. Then .he made me sit on her lap and began to rec.te to me a ' 
sort, of ea.v French word, and phrase.. I repeated them like a parrot, 
much to her delight, and finally learned to under.,and and .pell them. 

In the history Of modern art the name of this lady will always be remem¬ 
bered for .he was the mother of Daniel Chodowieckt. 

During a visit Chodowiecki paid .« hi. mother and sisters m Dm 
he visited our school room. In great wonderment I watched the strange 
.nan moving a .mall table hack and forth until it m.-h. 

While he was doing tins his sisters, who were our teacher*, .lew up 


.1. 


down the aisles in great commotion promising hrta of gi«W*l"cd. 
raisin* and almonds if we would only keep quiet for an hour. 

Thc strange man .a, down at hi. table, pl-ced a sheet of P a,>er in front 
of him, unpacked pencil, and other utensils, looked a, us. wrote some.hmg 
on the paper, as i, appeared to me. looked a, us again, and so on. S-m I 
could restrain myself no longer. 1 forgo, mains, almonds. «m«crbrcad 
and everything else; softly, like a kitten. I crept up to h,m where lu- sat 
and looked at him so imploringly that he did no, have the hear, to tun. 
me away. With a friendly acquiescent nodding of the head he allowed me 
,o stand' beside h,m and watch what he was doing. And now 1 saw to my 
amazement how on the small white sheet of paper in front of him he 
whole school room began to take shape before my eyes. 1 he sight of 
nearly took my breath away. When the artist had finished the drawing 
he took another sheet, ordered me to stand up in front of him and Ported 
drawing without my l>cing able to see what he was doing. After a while 
he handed me tltc sheet and told me to give it to my mother will* U 
compliment* And there, on that white sheet of paper stood my whole 
little person «. miniature, from my bewildered li««lc head down «o my 

tumed-.n fee,. For sheer joy I nearly burs, into tear.- 

Johanna Heliopenhsui • 


2trtl)iir Sdioprnbautr 

" Few. ind—d, w. vcn.urc .o will bo.. of Bn,M, .o.d. ,. 

„Ko ... familiar wi.h .ho name of A,.ho. Sohopooh.uor. - ... 

boaio. .bo *«. 0*Ui -view Of Arthur sol.opoob.uj, 
m "The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review of April I. !«»»• 
•Fewer stillw.il there he who arc aware that the mysterious being ow.il.ig 
that name has been working for something like forty yea.* ««■ subve. 
tha, whole system of German philosophy which has been raised by • 
university professors since .he decease of Immanuel Kant. an.I I 

after his long labour, he has just succeeded in making hnMcIT.•' 

wonderfully illustrating that doctrine in acoustics which shows how long 
an interval .nay elapse between the discharge of the cannon -ml llw 
hearing of the report. And even still fewer will there Ik- who are •**«> 
that Arthur Schopenhauer is one of the most ingenious and rcdal.I* 
authors in the world, skilful in the ar, of theory huild.ng. universal ... 
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attainment*, inexhaustible in the power of illustration, terribly logical 
and unflinching in the pursuit of consequences, ami a most amusing 
qualification to every one hut the person* ‘hit' a formidable hitter of 
adversaries.” 

As we do not want to go into the detail* of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, 
we may just quote a few sentences on his Italian journey from the English 
Biography which Helen Zimmem edited in London 187f>. A new edition 
of her work was published by Allen and Unwin, lx>ndon 1932. 

"Schopenhauer’s longest stay in 1818 was in Venice. At the time Byron 
was there also, chained to the enchanted city by female charms. It is 
strange that they never met. Schopenhauer had the greatest admiration 
for Byron's genius, and temperamentally they should have agreed. At 
Naples Schopenhauer associated chiefly with young Englishmen. All hi* 
life the English hud a special attraction for him. he regarded them as 
being almost the greatest people in the world, and believed that only 
picjudices hindered them from actually being so. Ilis accent and his 
knowledge of the language were so perfect that even Englishmen would 
sometimes mistake him for one of themselves, an error that always elated 
him. His personal appearance must at this time have been remarkable; 
but his real beauty was that of the soul, not merely of the face. Even 
in his old age his eyes Hashed fire, and in youth their keen, clear blue 
lighted up his massive head.” 

"On one occasion an old gentleman, a perfect stranger, uddre**ed him 
in the street, saying he would be a great man some day. An Italian 
stranger also told him: ‘Signore, lei devc a\erc fatto qualche grande 
opera: non so cosa sia, ma lo vedo al suo viso’; while a Frenchman who 
snt opposite to him at a tablc-d’hdtc suddenly exclaimed: 'Je voudrais 
savoir cc qu’il pense dc nous autres, nous devens paraitre bicn petits 
ii ses yeux’; and a young Englishman flatly refused all entreaties to take 
another place, saying: ‘No. I’ll sit here; like to see his intellectual face’. 
In repose he resembled Beethoven. Both had the same square head, but 
Schopenhauer’s must have been the larger, as is proved by a cast taken 
after death which shows its unusual size." 
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ARTII UR St.‘ 11 OPEN 11A U Iv K 
Barn •« Daniic in I5»». »i ilir »»c of ihliif, 
from Ihc minting l>> Sifl.tmind Until. 


2tn 2Irdjttfct’8 Impression 
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J 1 1 E painter and etcher Johann Carl Schultz of Danzig who was a friend 
of Schinkel, the famous Berlin architect, writes about the days of August 
20 to 25, 1834, which the two spent together: 

"I can not adequately describe Schinkcl’s joy and pleasure on our 
excursions together. In our streets at that time there were rows of stoops, 
as far as the eye could see, with their fire, diverse stone figures, with 
their hand wrought iron work, with their shining brass door knobs and 
knockers, with their ornate balustrades, portals, and house facades a» 
integral purts of the whole. In the street Schinkel often stood still 
ns if charmed and took in the whole scene. His usual refrain was: "Good 
Heavens, why don’t you paint that ?'* 

As you know I carried out his wishes in my etchings, and in this tedious 
laborious work the joy and pleasure which Schinkel experienced in our 
edifices was the elixir which refreshed me and encouraged me to bring 
the work to u finish. Its real purpose to enhance the knowledge of 
the value of these stoops and encourage their preservation has been 
imperfectly fulfilled. 

The total impression of the interior of the l>ominican church filled 
Schinkel with surprise. I remarked that the thought of painting the 
baroque forms of the altars and ornamentations of this interior was 
repugnant tome. Schinkel replied: "A baroque edifice can be treated 
in n more ingenious and interesting way than any other edifice in a purer 
style. Besides, a painting docs not prescribe how one should build: of 
what interest is the architectural style to the painter." 

looking at the towers of Danzig and at the horizon from the inner 
and outer ramparts, Schinkel said: “One has to take the centre for 
foreground, beginning the painting with the latter, then it w ill be first rate.” 

In taking a view from the Carlsherg of Oliva, the episcopal park, the 
sea-coast and the broad sea, Schinkel stood there for a long time in 
silence, musing and absorbing the picture. Finally he asked: "Why don’t 
you paint that ?” I replied that the long lines of cropped hedges had a very 
disturbing effect. Schinkel: "Oh, they do not bother me, neither in 
reality, nor would they in the painting. Such a cropped avenue of trees 
makes an excellent go-between from the stone architecture to the English 
park or to the open country as is the case here." 



TYPICAL GABLED HOUSES I N THE LANGUAKHE, 
aloomv thrBeischlicf.aiort of ornamental raiatd open-air Untllnif will, 
Eicrsvinr by Johann Carl Schult* ol l>anrig. istl. 
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iDiinjtg 'past and present 

I'!' is sixty-iivc years, or two thirds of a century- ago. After the glorious 
time* of stress and peril that lasted for five hundred years Danzig with 
its 100,000 inhabitants had barely attained the status of a large town and 
was passing through a period of unbroken stagnation from which it 
was to rise again only during the next generation. Trade and industry 
had not recovered yet from the tribulations of the Napoleonic era. The 
merchants were aggrieved on account of poor business conditions 
following upon the ever increasing alienation of the Polish market by 
the customs policy of the Russian Government which was quite un¬ 
scrupulous in devising means to that end. The north-southerly trade 
route which was marked out for Danzig by the course of the Vistula, 
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and which had conditioned the development of its past history, was most 
seriously affected by the political evolution during the last two generation* 
and, in fact, nearly cut oil. On the other hand, the large-scale development 
of the Prussian eastern provinces which was to follow within the next 
decades, especially by means of railroads, which might he described u* 
dominating the west-easterly traffic route, had scarcely us yet begun 
In the course of its political up* and downs Danzig had reached tin 
point of its deepest depression. In any case it was not so very long igo 
that that period had come to an end. 

Seen in today’s perspective, such was Danzig's position in tlu day 
when 1 first set foot upon its soil. For a young rustic such a* niysell, u 
was. naturally enough, a completely dazzling experience to gaze at tho« 
tall, quaintly gabled houses, to look down those crossing and intern ■ tmg 
narrow streets which seemed to come from, and run to nowheie, losing 
themselves entirely in a confused tangle of lanes and alley-wav*, not to 
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mention the throng of people and vchitlc* which crowded them. 
Of what I had picked up from the occasional conversations of grown- 
ups, enough had happened to stick in my mind to remind me that this 
place, this city of Danzig with its narrow, crooked lanes through which I 
was wandering in charge of my mother, was very ancient; that it had 
actually existed in the remote ages of antiquity and that great and me¬ 
morable events hud occurred in it. In this mental condition I was looking 
around in an inquisitive, feverish state of mind, in high-wrought expec¬ 
tation, fully awaiting that at any moment something wonderful, some¬ 
thing unheard of, might occur which, unfortunately, it did not. Though 
this was a great disappointment to me, the historical trend of mind which 
had so fur been dormant in me was now, at all events, roused and tried 
to make the best of the occasion. In my imagination men and women of 
passed ages, such as I had seen depicted in history hooks, walked across 
the scene. Though they hud died ages ago, they now shaped themselves 
into distinct mental images walking, as it were in the body, through these 
lanes, promenading up and down these water courses and canals, leaving 
these imposing red brickchurches, and standing guard over their cannon on 
the grass-grown ramparts. 

Even the Danzig of our time belongs now as ever to the great number 
of most ancient and most reliable witnesses of German history. Even today, 
to this very hour, its old streets and squares, its fountains and gates, its 
gables, bay-windows and ruined terraces in front of the street doors display 
the lavish and grotesque style of the baroque period, to exactly the same 
degree ns any of the kindred Dutch towns at the other end of Europe. 
You can easily imagine how much more this was the case in the days of 
my childhood when high, wooded ramparts, deep, blackish moats, and a 
whole system of fortifications built of stone and mortar encircled the 
ancient martial city with an armour of proof. It was, in fact, the spirit 
of passed centuries which haunted the place in broad daylight, not to 
speak of pallid moonlight-nights, and of deep, pathless snow in winter, 
which seemed to convey a certain characteristic to the inhabitants, this 
hardy, sober, shrewd, sceptical race which, in spite of everything, have 
a strange baroque strain and a robust tendency to enjoy all the good 
things of life. 

It is not a mere coincidence that the English actors who soon after 
Shakespeare’s death introduced his and his contemporaries’ plays into 
Germany, should have been able to secure a footing at so early a period 
in Danzig. Witticism, jests, jokes and archness have always been in 
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One of the many beautifully carved street doors on the l.aHgi Mnthl 
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the line of the Danzig people. Even Puritanism following in the wake 
of the Reformation did not succeed in deprivinK these cheerful folk 
of the faculty to enjoy the traditional carnival plays and masquerades. 
To make merry was inherent in their blood. Even to this day the 
Langgasst and the Lange Markt which one might describe as Danzig's 
forecourt rellect a festive spirit; festive is the character of all thcold patrician 
houses with their broad (lights of stairs and handrails bearing elaborate 
ornamentations in wrought iron work and stone, their roomy terraces in 
front of the street di>ors, their lobbies, glav>-roofed inner courts, and state 
apartments. No one who visits the L'phagenham will come away unim¬ 
pressed by the grace and cheerfulness of the whole scheme. Again and 
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again when visiting Danzig, I ant deeply impressed, just n» mi iIm dliy" 
of my childhood, with the tingling actuation of the stumga ulnimplii n 
pervading this city and its lanes grown gray with age. Their r*|«m u 
report by an observant foreign traveller on Danzig in tin hai«K|tn< 
period. The French legation secretary M. Charles Ogirr had eollu in 
Danzig in 1635, delegated by Cardinal Richelieu to attend the Kwedidi 
Polish peace negotiations. What he has to say in his l.atin book n g.iiding 
his stay at Danzig and his impressions of the city reads in the e.-intlaU 
exactly as if it were written to-day. so little has the outer ap|H'iil«ni< nl 
the city changed in spite of all modem alterations. The ini|Mning 
export trade of the eity startled the Frenchman; grain, timber, leather, 
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anther and many other kinds of Roods were being exported. Me was struck 
by the great number of line fountains which were to Ik- seen everywhere, 
in the streets and squares as well as in the courtyards of private residences. 
Striking and strange to him were the terraces in front of the street doors, 
accessible by a Hight of stairs, with their doors of polished stone. The 
street doors were beautifully caned and displayed emblems and mottoes 
carved upon them. On entering these patrician residences one came into 
a lobby decorated with stucco facings, pictures and carvings, panelled 
ceilings, chandeliers, and the heads of stags. It led into a hall of exceptional 
dimensions. On the /.tinge Mar hi stood the Artushof, with its fine collection 
of medieval pictures and choice woodcarvings. among them the sculptured 
figures of the archangel Michael, of St. Christopher, and St. Sebastian; 
also of Mercury, Bacchus, and Diana with her nymphs. “Had Ariostus 
ever paid a visit to Prussia I would be prepared to take it for granted that 
the design of this temple was his work,” said the enthusiastic Frenchman. 

In the days of my childhood Langfuhr and Oliva, to-day suburbs of 
Danzig, were villages situated fur outside the gates of the city and not 
easily accessible to the tourist. 




On the eve of St. John's the festival of the suiiiinei sol slue was 
held in Langfuhr according to ancient Danzig custom YouIIU and old 
proceeded to Jitichkcntal, a pretty wooded valley outside tin gulia of 
the city, making a charming setting for the green playing field on which 
the festival took place. It is a well known fact ihui tin b.mily of 

Danzig's old buildings, the charm of its churches, gates, mill I.- may 

with age, is almost surpassed hv the beauty of itn surioundiligo and tin 
abundance of attractions offered by the amenities of the IhiiiIm apt I nun 
west and north, the beech clad crests and eminences o( tin I 1 ml Mrtllli 
ndge stretch down to within a few miles of the line cre»«. lit nl tin him 
Baltic's coast line. The imposing Vistula river and its liilnilntv, tin 
Mottlau, the waters of which form the actual harbour fill *.<i gulnn 

vessels, separate the area on which Danzig stands on tin ... .1 

cast from the low country which reminds one of the Nolhi'ilamlH 
In a rare combination, woods, hilly country, lowlands, and the >" a 
encircle the ancient city with its many spites and lowers, lamlting upon 
the scene from one of the bights to the west that dominate llm city, limn 
the Biachofsbergor the I lagclsbcrg, for instance, once impregnable •iionu 
holds in the system of fortifications round the city, it is almost tlii«.lly 


Wooded, hilly country near Danur 
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everywhere, n reminded me very vividly of the ramsltaklc lUhmg-vlllsgi 
such v Zopjx>t was only a start while ago. I shall never forgot «||< I. • lmt< 
when, immediately on leaving the train, the salty sen breeze Mini my 
lungs and my mind with a happy presentiment of the \vontlet» ..I lit. 
seaside. Already on approaching the coast I had been observing with 
emotion how behind the brilliant white of the lieacll the immcni. 
range of the wonderful blue of the sea extended rising and widening 
into an immense purplish blue dome on the horizon. A boumll. .. 
longing tilled my youthful mind, but - then my feet trod tlu- whin 
sand of the beach, silvery wavelets were rolling up and wetting my 
shoes, a never ending, unremitting rippling, swishing, and foaming 
seemed to go on across the white sands, lint through the soft whispering 


IhIuiuI the roofs of the town and the masts which rise into the air from 
the ships in the harbour that the deep blue stretch of the Baltic appears. 
Thuringia is next door to Holland - in its variety and contrariness an 
almost improbable composition such as is only rarely to be found in 
the late medieval landscapes of the old German masters, in this instance, 
however, done by the hand of Nature itself. 

For some distance the coast line is accompanied by a range of wooded 
hills, and these hills arc the landmark which remind* us of Thuringia. 
Many ravines and valleys intersect this range and give life to just as 
many brooks and small water courses which fall into the sea. Jischken- 
tal near I-angfuhr, too, is one of those opening valleys which run from 
the range of hills down to the sea. This is the locality where in the day* 
of my childhood and back to the time* of Kbcrhard and Konstantin Fcrber 
(about the year 1520) the above mentioned festival of the summer solstice 
was celebrated by a merry company in which all ages, all ranks and con¬ 
dition* of the inhabitants of the city took part. All the time honoured 
popular amusements, frolics, prank*, games, and »port» were held on the 
green playing Held under the old tree* that surrounded it. Thousand* came 
out from the city to watch the fun and the mirth and join in it. And 
when the glowing orb of the midsummer »un was slowly setting behind 
the tree clad hill* to the west, the first Mid-Summer Night* fire* be¬ 
gan to (lure up like torches in the summer night. And every time 1 see 
the curtain rim* on flic *ccnc of the Alctilmingrrs* nicid near NGm* 

berg, my mind turn* back 
to that time honoured festi¬ 
val of the summer solstice 
at JiUchkcntal. 

Great changes accompan¬ 
ied by great achievements 
and Rreal events hare taken 
place, since 1 visited Zoppot 
and its beach for the first 
time, more than sixty years 
ago. With its numerous 
fishermen's huts, those tiny 
dwellings consisting of a 
groundfloor only - from the 
street one stepped immed¬ 
iately into the living room 
om*v> «, na , Hk ,..." - withfishing-netshungout 
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and hushed murmuring of the wide range of the opal. -< eni waters n scented 
to me that I could hear, mighty and undisturbed and strong, the breathing 
of the sea. And that small while cloud on the Ixuixon. was it iIk- sail of a 
boat nearing the coast front an unknown port, or was it the first sign of 
a coming storm that would soon stir the quiet sea to a wildly seething, 
threatening mass of water ? Over there, amidst the waste of waters, on 
Hein’s far stretching, narrow chain of downs, a few red tiled roofs stood 
out brightly under the rays of the setting sun, for a short moment 
only then the whole world sank back gray and dead, as if extinguished 
for ever. Front Fahrwasser, where the Vistula fulls into the sea, the 
intermittent flash of the lighthouse was wandering ghimt-like over the 
slumbering sen. 

Max Halite, 
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Danjig 

— a city of immense churches, of highly decorative town* and ... I. 

of houses with low stone porches and ornamental balustrade*, of a.tp|, 

and unaffected manner. 

The Mottlau flows in two branches through the heart ol Dating and 
if, today, you stand on any one of the several bridge* which spun tin- 
double waterway, you may easily visualize the ancient commcrctnl id'-is 
of the city. Lining these busy arteries of water-borne traffic an luigi 
gabled warehouses, grain elevators and other structures that «ei\i tin 
carrying trade of the port, all of them patriarchs of their calling 1‘n.illi llnu 
one side of the stream runs a stone quay entirely given over to good* 
and pedestrians. On one hand lies the river like a narrow aim id tin .1 . 
on the other a solid row of buildings which leap the intersecting •.in. i 
on archway's, so that every thoroughfare terminating at the river end. 
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K«bl«J Palfidin House* in the i.mmgt \t*rkt 

picturesquely at a vaulted opening through which the stream is visible. 
Along this foolway arc shop* and ship’s chandlers and lodging houses 
where the seafaring folk are served. An occasional defense lower of 
masonry asserts itself. Most conspicuous of all, midway on the walk, is 
the Crane 'Power, a gigantic old gabled warehouse which projects over 
the walk in such a way that its crane cun he dropped into boats moored 
alongside the quay. At the end of this waterside street is held the daily 
market which, in the morning hours, is thronged with buyers. The boats 
of the market folk arc moored at the quayside and on them, and on the 
pavement adjoining, stalls arc erected and men and women, behind 
basket* of provender, cater to the needs of the purchasers. Everything 
of an edible nature is sold. Fish, naturally, constitute the reigning commo¬ 
dity and you can buy them any way you like, fresh, salted, or on the hocf, 
so to speak, for in tanks of water there arc live fish, squirming eels, and 
tiny crustaceans which are offered by the handful. Meat, vegetables, fruit. 


live chickens, are spread over the narrow street, allowing none too much 
room for the townspeople, cncumln-rcd with their market baskets, wilt* 
saunter along jostling and being jostled, buying, chattering and bargaining, 
always apparently getting their money’s worth. The placid Mottl,m ■» an 
active shipping thoroughfare. Steamers are tied up under the wnrdmuM 
moored in the stream or swung alongside the quay. Among ihr bouts 
are tramp steamers, merchantmen, sailing vessels and passenger boats in 
from the Ilaltic hv way of the broad Vistula and the narrow Mott km 
With its deep-water basin in the heart of the city, convenient of n«n - 
to the sea, yet sheltered from storm* and preying enemies and endowed 
with enterprising merchants, it is small wonder that, in rurliei day*. 
Danzig was an important link in the chain of coastal mctropoll, 

1 .caving the river through the archways, you enter the icaidetilial 
street* of former centuries in which the mcrchuntprinces and patrii tan 
families had their homes. The soaring, gabled houses lining tin .. qnn i 
ways are unlike the houses of any other city. Their eliuriieteristii l< it in. 
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arc the BeiuhltSgf, richly fashioned stone steps and landing* or "stoops" 
where the occupants enjoyed the open air in the cool of the summer 
evenings. These stone porches, which thrust themselves irregularly into 
the cobble paved streets devoid of sidewalks, possess wrought-iron balu¬ 
strades terminating in huge spheres of granite, carved stone pediments 
and sometimes gargoyles. Only a few streets of these houses remain but 
they arc redolent of the golden days of the city and are sufficient to carry 
you back in imagination to Hanseatic times. There is little color, however, 
except the pigment of rich gabled facade and decorative landing. 

The great, gaunt churches of mellow old brick and the secular buildings 
bearing the patina of age arc equally a part of Danzig’s engaging persona¬ 
lity. Soaring above the surrounding rooftops, their towers and pinnacles 
fuse into a medley of blending harmony. Of these edifices the most 
dominating is St. Mary’s Church which raise-, its massive shoulders to 
such incredible heights that it is visible from the di.tant parts of the 
town. Standing under its walls and looking up at its immense cathcdral- 
like vaulting you marvel at the magnificent conception of the ancient 
builders. Founded in 1343 and enlarged in the following century, during 
which Danzig reached the peak of its prosperity, it is a striking example 
of the (iothic llallenkirtht, the most eminent, indeed, in the Baltic 
provinces. Its exterior of brick is simple, unadorned and almost brutal 
in its severity, but its massive tower, rising nearly two hundred and fifty 
feet in the uir, and its ten slender turrets surmounting the gables, trans¬ 
form it into a thing of beauty. The interior of St. Mary's contains many 
treasures from early times but none so notable as Mendings “Last 
Judgment," A large altarpiecc with wings, this magnificent painting 
came to Danzig unexpectedly as a spoil of war; it was intercepted on its 
way from Sluys to England in 1473 during the War* of the Roses. Sent 
on n Florentine galley as a gift to the Medici in Italy by Angelo Tanti, 
their agent at Bruges, it was captured by the "Peter of Danzig", which 
went out with letters of marque, and carried by it to the northern metro¬ 
polis. This was not to be the last adventure of Mending's masterpiece, 
for. when Danzig was taken by the French during the Napoleonic Wars, 
it was seized and sent off to Paris in 1807. only to be returned in 1815. 
If you have the energy to mount the tower of this church, which has 
as many steps as there are days in the year, you will be rewarded by 
a view of the town and the broad plain of the Vistula otherwise possible 
only from an aeroplane. 

The historic Rathaut, begun in 1379, is another building which contri¬ 
butes generously to the richness of Danzig's skyline. Situated on what 
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is still the principal thoroughfare of the city, its slender tower, graced 
by corner turrets and a delicate spire soaring nearly three hundred feet 
above its surroundings, can be seen throughout the lenght of the street. 
The flaunting splendor of its height was in keeping with the ascending 
power of the city and it was with a great sense of pride that the ambitious 
burghers of the day erected it as a symbol of their commercial supremacy. 

Across the Lange MarkI from the Ha I haul we discovered a dealer in 
old maps. Attracted by a venerable specimen in the window of the art 
• hop, we found within a splendid collection of early map* torn from old 
monastic volumes and drawn from the archives of geographical libraries 
maps of Europe, Asia and America. It seemed strange to find rare 
maps of the new world in this remote municipality, yet there was a singular 
appropriateness in finding them in such an ancient trading centre map* 
with strange imaginative portrayals of the fur American and Canadian 
wests, the boundaries of which, being at the time of publication un¬ 
discovered lands, trailed away into terra incognita; maps of the early 
American colonies and territories in rhe centre and far west out of all 
proportion to their now known size; sixteenth-century map* of Europe 
embellished with decorative cartouches; map* of cities as they might 
appear if photogruphed from an aeroplane. These cost us but a fraction 
of their price at home and with a round baker's dozen of them under our 
arms, we departed in a happy state of mind with such enduring memento* 
of our visit to this city of the centuries. 

Other churches and public buildings of the same period, of equal 
severity of line, of a like mellowness of ruddy brick and touch of liveliness 
of tower, carry out the delightful sense of sprightly age and spirit of the 
north with which Danzig is invested. Every street docs not charm the 
eye as do some of the more richly quaint thoroughfares of the southerly 
cities but all of them are redolent of the spirit of a city that once was 
great. Two of these streets attained fame through illustrious men who 
were horn there, for Danzig in 168t) witnessed the nativity of Gabriel 
Fahrenheit, whose thermometer is used in the English-speaking countries, 
but, strangely enough, not in Germany or elsewhere; and of Schopen¬ 
hauer. the distinguished philosopher, almost exactly a century later. 

Robert Mcdill McBride, 
from “Totem and People of Modern Germany", 
•Vest York 1933 . 
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Oci.il of llan. Mcmling*. (111*1 t) 
f.mou. alt.rpicc* "The Lad 
Judgment" 


ANZIC; had always an indi\i- 
dualiiy and a character of its own. 
To-day ii remains essentially Gothic 
and Teutonic. Some of the most 
picturesque and artistic examples of 
Gothic architecture are to be seen 
in Danzig. The ancient Gothic Rat- 
haus with its graceful spire and 
ornate decorative interior epitomises 
the civic grandeur of the city: the 
Maricnkirche, begun in 1303. is one 
of the largest Protestant churches 
in Europe — another example of 
beautiful Gothic, enriched hy the 
artistic work of medieval craftsmen. 
Among the treasures which the 
famous church stores arc flags and 
uniforms of Teutonic Knight* and 
a picture of the Resurrection, 
remarkable for its beauty and it* 
theme, which lover* of art the 
world over go to see. 

In the old streets of Danzig one 
sees on every hand marks of its 
medieval greatness, and it preserve* 
indications of luxury and refinement 
in the old palaces of its merchant 
princes, which still defy the rigours 
of the climate, and in its markets 
and churches. A relic of trade 
which in the ancient days flowed 
between Danzig and this country 
exists in the Engliuhet Hum, which 
was the headquarters of English 
merchants at Danzig in the six¬ 
teenth century. In all this page¬ 
antry there is no material remains 
of Polish civilisation. 



Sir Robert Donald. 

from " Thr Polish Corridor and its Constqutntn". l^ndor, 1929 . 
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It i, a fabulously beautiful town. I saw it first under a mantle of new- 
fallen snow, by moonlight. The tremendous pile of the Marienkirche 
glowered above turrets and roofs; the endlessly successive, intertwining 
cables were trimmed in glinting pallor; and when the neat descriptive 
phrase of an English friend pointed out now this, now that, seat of 
antique glory, it scented as if the romantic shade of Kenelm Henry 
Digby had beckoned me (who loved him in my youth) to some romantic 
MSrehenteald in tune with his own unwordlv soul. By day. however, 
the city is mundane enough. Its smelly, crane-dotted, intricate harbor 
is still host to many ships : its newer district* arc proof of how the indus¬ 
trial and social bow has been drawn taut since the War. And when one 
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had likewise visited old Oliva (where the Catholic bishop. Monsigimi 
O'Rourke, entertained us with rare courtesy and hade his miriiCUlom* 
organ rumble for us) and Zoppot (where thousands play in the miiiihic. 
time), it is an unforgettable visit which adds itself to the most cntraiH inu 
of remembered scenes. 

This proud old Hanseatic town is German to the core, even il dm mu 
one period of its history it recognized the suzerainty of Polish kinu» 
In few places on earth are the ethnological records more complete, tin 
ancient gild registers with their obviously Teutonic name* liining Imi-ii 
preserved from times antedating even the eagerness of Tudor king* to 
secure the commercial goodwill of Danzig. 

George S. Sliuatn, 

/nmi ••Thr Genmint". Nn< Y.uh i«/« 
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The lianne “Beautiful Madonna" 


Jrcaeurcs in tijc (ftjurdi of Bt. jDarr 

I HE historic old cathedral of St. Mary’*, the Marienkirche of Danzip. 
harbors a treasure which far and away surpasses everything that is preserved 
today in the store-chambers of other cathedrals or in the showcases ot 
big collection*. These are the vestments and altar cloths of matchless 
brocade from China. Asia, and Italy, products of the period when the 
art of silk weaving was at its highest in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The embroideries are of unique beauty, and all of a quantity 
and a variety that arc not to be found anywhere else. 

The State of preservation of these remarkable piece* i% so extraordinarily 
good that it is difficult to believe that some five or six hundred years 
have gone by since they were manufactured. Mere words cannot describe 
the loveliness of the texture, the brilliant color*, the sheen of the silk, 
the gleaming gold of these beautiful thing*. 

There is. for example, one piece of brocade of black silk and gold. The 

pattern shows ring • like 
polygons, with birds placed 
and spaced as in a eoat-of- 
urms. It is one of those rare 
pieces that may still l>c 
found in the treasure cham¬ 
bers of Nara. and among 
other temple treasures of 
China and Japan. This 
material, woven in far-away 
China, was designed for 
the court of an Egyptian 
prince, and is a proof of 
the lively trade which joined 
the Far East with the land* 
on the Mediterranean by¬ 
way of the caravan routes 
of Central Asia, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

The influence of the 
Chinese weaver’s art upon 
the development of silk 
weaving in the West is of 


more significance than the 
fact of silk being imported 
from China. The Islamic 
weaving of Nearer Asia, of 
which the Marienkirche 
possesses examples un¬ 
equalled for richness and 
preservation, is completely 
dominated by Chinese in¬ 
fluence. In the land* of the 
Mediterranean that were 
under Ulamic rule, and 
especially in Sicily and 
Spain, new fount* of this 
Islamic textile art came into 
being, spreading thence in 
the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century to the Italian 
mainland where, particular¬ 
ly in the town of Lucca in 
Tuscany, the art flourished 
to a degree that has never 
since been surpassed. 

The fourteenth-century brocades of Lucca arc the moat costly exiunpk - 
of the weaver’s art of all time. The Marienkirche treasury contains tfvi • 

fifty copes and chasubles of this Lucca damask and limeade. This .. 

than in all the churches and museums of Italy put together. The I>«•»'•»' 
merchants evidently brought hack from their travels the costliest they could 
find, and piously presented these gifts to the church of their native town 

The embroideries that decorate the vestments show also the conn..>» 

between Danzig and southeastern Germany, where at the court of 
Charles IV in Prague, a new centre of German art had formed Titer* 
many specimens of embroidery pictures of quite exceptional quality I mm 
Bohemia and Silesia, and a number of pieces that were worked in England 
which also testify to the close relations between that country and Ihinaig. 

In Danzig itself the art of embroidery flourished apace, mid valuable 
examples have found favor abroad. In the treasury of the cathedral at 
1‘psala and in other Swedish churches are preserved a number of clllir* h 
vestments embellished with Danzig embroidery. The master* o( Damug 
embroidery have also had a considerable influence on the embroider, i 
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li.n.itf embroidery, early !»<»*• ' 



urt of Stockholm. The large number of altar covers, chalice cloths, mass 
vestments, and so on, of Danzig embroidery preserved in the Maricn- 
kirche itself, show the high standard attained in this art. 

Actually, the pieces preserved cover a period of one hundred and fifty 
years, from al>out 1860 until around 1500. About one-third of the whole 
collection is on exhibition, and the remainder is to be given the worthiest 
possible setting when the work on the restoration of the cathedral itselt 
has been completed. 

Whoever enters that dim hull in the museum today, where only the 
colors and the gold of these ancient vestments shine forth, comes under 
the unique spell of these rare and wonderful objects. Yet these costly 
tissues are not only pleasing to the eye. nor are they exciting only to the 
artist and the historian. Rather is it that everyone beholding them must 
sense the painstaking labor of love which inspired the designers, stitcher, 
and weavers of those far-off days, and which is so vividly apparent still 

after all these centuries. Walter Mannowsky 

from "Tht . lmrru<in-(Jtrma* RtVUtf, PkUmdttpkm 

Banjig'tf Scientific SraDition 

WlTI I its wealth of lowers and churches Danzig offers to the eye of the 
visitor the charming sight of a medieval Hanseatic town displaying at the 
same time in no uncertain measure the attractions of a great sea port with 
all the bustle of industrial life. But it offer* still a third characteristic sight 
which is. however, not so familiar to the world at large, for Danzig is one 
of the moat important and most active towns of learning in Eastern Ger¬ 
many. The presence of great numbers of German as well as of foreign 
students lends a special touch of freshness and open-mindedness to the 
social and cultural life of the town. 

Danzig boosts of three academies: a Technical Academy, an Academy 
of Medicine and a Teachers' Training Institute. The centre of academic 
life is the Technical Academy which is being frequented by about 1-'"' 
students. It is a very many-sided institution the functions of which go far 
beyond those of other technical academies and it has the most modem and 
most complete equipment and appliances. The following branches of 
science arc represented: general science, architecture, engineering, ship¬ 
building, electricity, and mathematics in all their branches. There arc 
special courses in economics and agriculture. The Academy was founded 
at the beginning of the century so as to act as a centre of learning in the 
province of Wcst-Prussia and enjoys a world-wide reputation. In organic 
collaboration with the authorities of the Free City it has extended and 



Technical Academy at !»an/i| 


adapted its organisation to provide courses and lectures for the mem 
hers of the working community. 

Hut above all, the great and first aim of the Academy in nut to In ol 
subordinate importance to any other similar institution in tin Kcuortl 
sphere of technical education and research. 

The Academy of Medicine works hand in hand with the mmilcipal 
clinic hospitals and has made good progress especially within the last 
years which applies likewise to the Teachers' Training Institute Healths, 
quite a numl*er of other scientific institutions and societies are esliihlbllli d 
in Danzig which can show good results, steady development and advam. 
in the field of natural science, history of the fine arts, and |»r* hiatoii." 

The town itself is. so to speak, a large open-air exhibition of a ..am 

line works of art and has. in addition, a number of excellent museums and 
collections in which fine specimens of art and objects of science an exlilh 
ited in a skilful and charming manner which shows them off mil so nun h 
as objects of display than as objects of life. A number of the old . luiicllt 
hold in their " Tretor ” also priceless gems of art and art industrial. 

Danzig's scientific institutions are of old standing. In 1668 tin 
Akadcmiuhe Cymnmium was founded in which philosophy, medicine, and 
theology were taught. This institution had for quite a time the rliarui lei 
of a university and great was the number of illustrious names among n> 



- " teachers and students. Nobody who 

visits Danzig today will ever forget 
the sight of the ancient astronomical 
observatory which towers since ages 
on the top of the building of the So¬ 
ciety of Natural Science. The muni¬ 
cipal library with its line treasures 
of books and manuscripts gives parti¬ 
cular evidence of the learned cha¬ 
racter and the scientific traditions of 
the town. One find* here the prized 
and cherished collections of scholars 
of a bygone age which arc a go.nl 
criterion of the high degree of appre¬ 
ciation which the citizens of Danzig 
were wont to show for the scientific 
Mania Optu and cultural work and achievement* 

of their time in former centuries. Here, in the municipal library hang 
darkened by age the portrait, of great scholars, their head, adorned with 
full bottomed wigs, the portrait* of men whose names still arc of goo, 
.Cputc today: on that first canvas over there, for instance, a splendid oil- 
painting. the portrait of Martin Opit. (1W7-1HM). in stiff Spanish ruff, 
of elegant ease, a man of the world, at his time of life the most enthusi¬ 
astically praised German poet and man of letter, who. three hundred 
years ago. dedicated one of the most important early German poem* 
the ballad of St. Anno, to the President of the Danzig Senate and edited 
the work in Danzig, thus ushering in the dawn of a new era of our know- 
ledge of the German middle ages. 

And here, another portrait: resting his hand on a terrestrial globe, no 
doubt, a befitting attitude for a person at home on our own planet as well a* 
in the heavenly sphere of its brother planets, there s.ts before our eye* 
Johannes l levclius (1011 -1087). alderman of the city of Danzig, member 
of the Royal Society of London. He was one of the foremost astronomer* 
of his time, recognized <U an authority by his Dutch and English fellow 
astronomers who assisted him with gifts of money so as to enable h,m to 
pursue his research work when he had lost the whole of h,s valuable 
instruments in a destructive fire. 

Nor must we overlook DanielGabriel Fahrenheit (H>8«. 1136).likewise.. 

son of Danzig and member ofthc Royal Society of I^ndon, whose graduation 

of the thermometer is in vogue in a great part of the cv.l.zcd world today. 



Mention must he made also of 
ihc Danzig geographer Philipp 
Cliivcr whose work Germania 
anliqua was printed in Leyden in 
lf.l0. and from among the many 
historian* of this citv so proud 
in the knowledge of its traditions, 
the writer Rcinhold Curikc with 
his work "Description of the 
Town of Danzig" printed in 
Amsterdam in 1«‘*88, of which 
Professor Charles Sarolca wrote 
in 1W»: "It i* an illustrated 
history of the town printed in 
Amsterdam in 11188. Both the text 
of that volume and the illustration* 
reveal that Danzig in its traditions. ,<h,nn " 

in it* institutions, and in its very architecture, had retained its purely i iet 
man character when the city had long ceased to belong to tin I I wish I a>ngiii " 
In such an account the IHtli and ll'th centuries niu.t nut In- unilltosl 
because Georg Forster, the great world traveller, ami the pliilosophii 
Arthur Schopenhauer, perhaps the bet known aon of Danzig,. an. Ihhh 
the- Danzig country-. The latter stated in advanced years that lie u untiled 
his absolute philosophic veracity and inflexible honesty u. hi« porlMili nl 
that commercial horn-sty and integrity which his unccstui* had developed 
in tlie course of many generation* in their capacity as Danzig im irhaiil- 
And what. now. is the moral we may draw from the incident that >.u« h 

a formidable line of names of great scholars in nearly all aplicri.I.. ■ 

issued from the limited precinct* of one single town in the German I i»l 
The moral is that intellectual life and the scientific methods of Woik which 

prevail here are based on old traditions. In its long history mn ... 

Danzig has become an integral purl of the German environment a* i 
care with political Danzig. And this powerful and wide scientific inulumii, 

of which a few features only are illustrated here, rests on it* part ail'll. 

the absolute alwcncc of any variation in the ethnic composition nl ih. 
purely German town. What is developing into n permanent *•*«" "• 
maximum efficiency under the powerful impulses for work and u.hlcv. 
ment emanating from new Germany is firmly embedded in the inlrllvctual 
and national inheritance shared in by ibis long established centic of I. ninmi 
and reaeorcli in the German East. 



3oppot 

/.< )PPOT on the Cult of Danzig . Wagner out of doors in a wonder- 
ful natural theatre projected against a sombre background of northern 
forest that might be cut out of the heart of a Grimm's Fairy Talc. Its 
fame i* spreading rapidly, due to an alchemy of its own that transmutes 
scepticism into enthusiasm at the first encounter. On a clear summer 
night with a tang of salt and the fragrance of pines in the air. the effect 
is unforgettable. 

• 

"A queer name," wrote Helen Margaret Haney in the "Aberdeen 
Pres* & Journal", "and an incredible place. A German Derby. Cowes and 
Wimbledon, all in one. 

Flower carnivals and a casino i> la Riviera, world championship matches 
and tournaments in riding and fencing, swimming and dancing; manne¬ 
quin teas, bridge teas, dancing teas; illuminations, mammoth hotel*, and 
hath* with the mud and waters of all the famous Continental spas. 

liluc sky and blue water, white sand along a deeply-curved bay. 
and a thickly-wooded background, a soft mild air inviting sleep. 
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"Mu' Uu' "Mir iuml u.'osr •> *r/iy 'utitJ N«V, . 

brilliant sunshine and torrential rain when the moon eluuigc*. That's 
Zoppot. 

The German guide hooks inform us that it's the pearl of Hull it! *« u-i.li 
resorts, with some thirty thousand inhabitants, ninety-six pn cent In ing 
pure German; that it's an offshoot of the world-famous patriulan . il> 
of Danzig. 

For the last fivc-and-twcnty years, it has also held a "II'<»/</ 0l«>. 
that is. an annual festival of opera produced in an open-air tits nth totally 
surrounded by woods. 

Since Hermann Merx of the Munich State Opera became r.h<i -. m 
and director, the ideal possibilities for Wagnerian opera have h«. n ii|l||n 
ciated and developed. 

In the higher curve of the wooded slopes above the tow n in tin halm ill 
amenity of a spacious arena and platform aptly suitable for the «ol«..«nl 
designs and orchestra necessary for a "Ring of the Nihclung" tetralogy, 
or a cathedral setting such as there is in the tale of "Parsifal," of tin 
Holy Grail. 

The natural platform has been fitted with a revolving singe, and tin 
operas now produced on it equal in artistic importance the operu* of tin 
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Berlin and Munich Stale theatre* ai their Inst, and easily surpass all 
Wagnerian productions elsewhere with the exception of Bayreuth. 

The stage of Zoppot’s » Wald-Oprr ” accommodates a . horns of In. 
hundred without any sense of crowding, besides the stage scenery - »n 
a more natural scale than in the usual theatre. Its arena seats ten thousand 

Here Mcrs has produced “Lohengrin" and “Parsifal." The .on 
doctors were the two state opera conductors from Germany's two prim •»»-! 
capital towns. Professor Robert Heger (well known to Scotland and m 
,h. Scottish Orchestra) from Berlin, and Karl Tu.ein front Munt.lt I It, 
singers, including Inger K-rfn. G6t* l.jungbcrg. and Sven Ntl.-ou. 
represent the beat of the opera houses throughout Germany and Ilf 
Metropolitan Opera House New York. 

There were also festival concerts conducted by the composer 

Pfttxner, one including ouverturcs and aria, by Weber tut well a. .. 

bv Wagner, another devoted entirely to Pf.t7.ncr'* own works, and symphony 
concert, of classical and modern music in the Kurgartc.., whirl, also 
I toast* two concerts daily of light attractive music. 


/til 


ON THE DANZIG SHORE 



IWm city mind* on the left hank of the western arm of the Vistula, I miles 
south of it. entrance into the Baltic, 263 mile* north east from Berlin bv rail. 
It i. traversed by two branches of the Mottlsu, a tributary of the Vistula. 

The city was first mentioned in the year 997. In 1224 Teutonic law was 
introduced in Danzig. The church of St. Nicholas was erected in 1 liSand budding 
of St. Mary's began in 1284 In 1800 the town came under the suzcrai, 
the Order of the Teutonic Knights; it developed rapidly a. a member of the 
Hanseatic league. and became not only the most notable place in the dominions 
of the order in Prussia, but one of the most important of medieval commercial 
centres. 

In 14li(> Danzig became a free Hanseatic city with purely German admini- 
stratum, enjoying all the rights and privileges of a free citv. It entered into 
a superficial connection with the Polish king* by placing itself under their 
protection retaining, however, full sovereignty in all matters pertaining to trade 
and industry, foreign and military nlfaira. In this position Danzig enjoyed 
extensive privileges and absorbed almost the entire trade of Poland, The rights 
and privileges which Danzig granted to the Polish kings in return for their 
protection were, however, unimportant and strictly limited to the kings person 
Danzig stood prepared to entertain the kings within its walk for three davs 
a year, to set aside a granary for the storage of their grain, and to allow them an 
annuity of two thousand Danzig guilders. 

54 




In the year 15.fi to 1577 Danzig protected its political and ccnnnmi. milrp-n 
dence against the encroaching tendencies of the Polish king Stephan IMllli.lt 

hy defeating him when he laid siege to .he city. In the Swedish V .|, ,.. 

luto Daruug stood aloof and did not help cither of the lK>lligr.. nl. 

In the year 1704 Danzig concluded an alliance with Prut m I hi ..I 

partition of Poland ,1703) n . length restored Danzig to ... .a., 

from ini, to 1MJ Danzig was a Napoleonic frecslatc and in IM I H was ..gain 

assigned to Prussia. I wo years la.cr it became the capital of lb. Pm.. in, . 

of \\ est-Prussia. 

In 1919 Danzig’s destiny was grievously interfered with bv tin ... 

°' ,hc lrca, > of '"“'He*. Danzig was ion, from (iennany -ml .I.in,-, 

the wish of U» population - an independent freest,ite under 'he |ii„l,,l,„n „| 
the league of Nations. The freestate was compelled to grant to Poland .man, 

economic privileges: a customs union with Poland, surrender of ..I,,*,. 

to I oland. Pohsh postal administration in the Danzig harbour. Poland ,e|u. 
Danag in foreign policy . On the so-called "Wnltrploiu ".... area .ni.li.pun.llv 
within Danzig territory, the Pole* established a great munition dump. Su,.. Ill I I 
the (iu.rmmtni of the Free City of Danzig has been National-Socialist 
The city, which m 1400 had population ofBO.IMI. has to,lay nUiit -MMl.tMHl 
mhahirants Hse total territory of the Free C ity, covering liHifisc,u-re kilmnc". 
is inhabited by over 4"0,(HIO people. I'd per cent of whom .ire (•crtnaii 













2t)f 2rcatv of OrreaiUts 
Section XI, article 104 


The Principal Allied and Associated Powers undertake to ncgotiat. a 
Treaty lictwccn the Polish Government and the Free City of 1<*l‘" •' 
»hall come into force at the same lime as the establishment of the a.i.l 
Free City, with the following objects: 

1. To effect the inclusion of the Free City of within «h, MMi 

Custom. Frontiers, and to establish a free area in the port; 

To ensure to Poland without any restriction the free use and wivu. 
of all waterways, docks, basin*, wharves and other works within '»*• 
territory of the City necessary for Polish import* and exports; 

S . 'I*© ensure to Poland the control and administration of (lie Vistula 
and of the whole railway system within the Free City, CX«M'l -Hill 
street and other railways as sene primarily the needs nl 
City, and of poatal. telegraphic and telephonic communication 
between Poland and the Port of Danzig; 

1 To ensure to Poland the right to develop and improve tin water 

docks, basins, wharvea. railway, and other works ...id .. 

of communication mentioned in this Article, as well as to I,. 

purchase through approbate processes ,uch land and other pm.ierty 
as may be necessary for these purpose; 

5. To provide against any discrimination within the Free < hv "I I *.. 

,o the detriment of citizens of Poland and other peso ns ol P'.IUh 
origin or speech; 

ti. To provide that the Polish Government shall undertake (he .ond.i.l 
of the foreign relations of the Free City of Danzig as well ... I he 
diplomatic protection of citizens of that city when abroad. 


£>aii5ig uii&rr fije Zrcatv 
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only 1 per cent, of «he 407.000 inhabitant, arc Poles. 


Nominally Danzig was converted .n,o a Free State. Never, hel,.. 

naruiy any of ,he more impomm rights which formed the shce.-nncho, 
of 0* cays power and pride in the pas, have been revived. Its relation, 
«,h foreign S,a,es. ,,s represen,a,ion abroad, whether by envoy* ... 
consuls, the protection of i, 8 nationals. and the determina,ion of 
customs policy and duties are all assigned ,o Poland. 1, canno, even 
comrac, a foreign loan withou, ,he Polish Government s consen,. 
on appeal ,o the High Commissioner a favourable decision is given H„ 
injury done to Danzig by the refusal to it of independent fm.nl pow... 
!" particular and -Iw.y* m us, be. insufferable, since in economic 
hr interests of the two State, are for «he most par, diametrically opposed, 

7 as an agricultural country- wanting protec,ion. and plenty.. 

hrcatVof hfc nX,K “ “ mCKUMilc U ’ Wn frcc facilities n„ a. ,h. 

Th, Polish publicist Professor M. Makowski writes: "The Fie, ( uy 

has no, been created in the in,errs, of it. inhabitanu. but en.ircly in ,h„, 

• I o,and. and herein he unquestionably voice. ,he general opinion ..I 
nu countrymen. 

• 

The nun,ah,y again., which Danzig has ,o contend is well ilh,.„a,.d 
by word. in which no, Jong ago ,he Polish Pmfesso, named above . I.d 

° dcf,nc ° f PoUnd ,hp Fr " “ "** mandatory. 

?ue of Nations," which i, certainly i. no,. -Poland." 1,0 a,.id, »|. 
m-a-vi. foreign Powers exclusively responsible for everything ,1,.., ,„k. , 
place on Danzig territory; if. therefore. the represent.,ive, ,he (lag «, 
a national of a foreign S,.,e is insulted, or suffers any kin,I of Injuiv. tb, 
demand for reparation mu., Ik- pre.cn,cd to the Polish Gove,,,. 

7 u,f ,hcreu P°" *"* “'"faction.- It i» probable ,1m, .. 

occurred to the Polish professor that such words mutt Ik- ofle.mv.. 

neighbouring sovereign State, and therein lies the tragedy of the rclltl. 

between the two peoples. The Poles do not try to understand ,|„ ,|,„ u , 

o others, or them Danzig an inconvenience, an in,pediment, an ir.l. 

they feel ,t and they continually say it. As for the eventuality ol ... 

lowers ever having cause to seek satisfaction because of Danzig-, ... 

omg. no danger to European harmony lies in th:i< direction, |„ all 

and dCaUnK * " ,,h forciKn «»«•• single Okie. 

of Inland, not once from 1920 to the present time has ,he . 

a grievance on either side. 

fill 


It would occupy too much space «o deal adequately with the economic 
'' C "’ ,or ,)anz, K of lh * Partition of Eastern Germans in 11*20. and only 
a few leading facts can he stated. A Warsaw newspaper no, long ago 
published a cartoon representing Poland as a wide-spreading, luxuriant 

S* . ., * Rardener in ,hc act »f cutting off a rotten branch labelled 
IMnsig . I here was supposed to be humour in the picture, bu, if a jes, 
*. was a cruel one. Formerly Danzig occupied a highly dignified position 
as the metropolis of West Prussia, and the focus of it, administrative 
cultural, and economic life. As a Free City it still retains a position of unique 
importance, but there has been a complete reorientation of its relationships 
since the major par, of the old province is now foreign land to it. 


’I he great cause of anxiety is the Gdingcn (in Polish Gdynia) harbour 
project A dozen years ago Gdingcn was still a sleepy little village containing 
“ , hundrcd ™*Wed for the most part in fishing and small- 

Hale agriculture. To-day it is a seaport town in embryo with already a 
population estimated at between 80.000 and 40,(100. Hills protect the har¬ 
bour from the strong westerly winds, and there is a fine stretch of Hat 
'each. As planned the port is n great commercial undertaking, hut also 
' ,,M,,onul ' ul f‘ ,,,h - jnd «• Protend to bchtflc i| would b« P-ntlsM 
^ well a. ungenerous. Begun in 1924. it ha. been brought to its present 
"inge of development mainly by French. Dutch, and Danish engineer. 
Bnd f ° n,r " f ,on. backed by American and French financiers. 

• 


hut the sword of Gdingcn *. a. the port ha. been called, is intendci 
“* “ ,hrca ‘ lo ,hc M,d Hanseatic city is frankly avowed by Polish writers 
wh° are accepted as authoritative spokesmen of national policy. Utterances 
like the following might be multiplied indefinitely: 

‘Our own harbour strengthens our position in Danzig, and will allow 
... when necessary to boycott Danzig by diverting our trade to Gdingcn." 


A former Polish Minister-President. M. Wojciechowski. put the matter 
bluntly when he said, " I’hc grass must grow in the streets of Danzig and 
then it will give in". I, is. indeed, a common boast among the Poles that 
Danzig cannot hope to continue permanently as a self-contained unit, 
and that as such it would eventually die. Whether tha, be so or no,. I am 
convinced that the people of that ancient and dignified city would rather 
sec it decline and succumb in proud and honourable independence than 
survive and prosper as a Polish satrapy. 


lio 



Unfortunately there arc other and worse features of Gdingcn which 
cannot be viewed without anxious questioning as to what they might 
mean at some future time. 

Several years ago a Polish writer spoke of Gdingcn as "the symbol 
of the will of the entire nation that Poland shall for ever keep watch .... 
the Baltic Sea". Improving on this, a Polish general, later a Minister nl 
M-tc. declared: "To possess the Baltic is not enough; it is neceswiry In 
make this sea a new source of political and economic expansion fur il„ 
Polish State. That can be done only by the Polish mercantile murine mul 
navy”. Chauvinist sentiments of this kind are constantly being pulilh Is 
avowed by responsible men as serious expressions of national pulley, 
and they are extremely dangerous. 

hven in the schools to-day the children arc systematically taught thm 
the Baltic .. a Polish sea. It is true that a struggle for that dominion w,, 
"aged in past centuries, and that the navies of the Teutonic Order, ill. 
Hansa. Denmark. Sweden. Russia, England. France, and Germans .ill 
took part in it at one time or another; but Polish ambitions in thm dim nun 
never had the leas, chance of success. More than once it. kings mi, ,, ,,|, ,1 
in gaming a foothold on the Baltic coast, bu, sooner or Inter tin v wen 
compelled to withdraw again inland. 

• 

No factor in the life of Europe to-day offers so grave and certain a me. 

io peace a. the Corridor, which cuts Germany into two parts, mid , 

I >anzig. one of the most German ,,f cities, from the fatherland. ( .m I iuiup, 
afford to ignore this menace and allow matters lo drift ? So t,. do would 

Ik- tantamount to inviting and hastening catastrophe, for ..I of on 

proving, the conditions in the Corridor, after and because ol over lu. lv, 
years of Polish occupation, are steadily Incoming worse. 

• 

As Bismarck once said Germany can be lo Poland "either . good 

friend or a good enemy”. With nearly one third of its |».|.i,|.|. 

consisting of unreconciled and in larger part irreconcilable racial mirmiIII. 
and with an uncertain Power of enormous strength on it* eastern from in 

why should Poland needlessly multiply its risks? In, its ... 

that their country’s best friends are no, those who egged it into imperial. 

ambition*, bu, those who see the danger of carrying the follies of il„ old 

European political system, which collapsed under the strain ol wot, . 

the new and still unstable order. 

William ||. Dawson, 

from ••Germany uiulrr the Trmly". hokhn, I, it 


aiuc in UDonbrrlanft <3fograpljp 


At last I had reached my furthest destination. Hast Prussia and her 
two frontiers with Poland: frontiers lying only a few miles apart, with 
one of the most important and historic seaports of the world, Danzig, 
and another great seaport Gdynia, built in the last eight years, lying within 
this narrow’ belt. 

I knew, for I was present at the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, 
that this extraordinary piece of Alice in Wonderland geography was a 
product of the brain of Woodrow Wilson, then President of the I'nitcd 
State* of America. It seemed to me then and I said so at the time, that 
this particular solution of the problem of finding revived Poland an access 
to the sea was so bizarre that it could not be justified; but I lud little 
authority in the British Delegation, representing, a* I did, only the Air 
interests of this country in the making of the Peace. Of course, the Danzig 
arrangement was a compromise. President Wilson’s plan was to hand 
over the whole of East Prussia to the Poles. This would have meant that 
Germany would have surrendered to a newly created State alm<«t the 
most historic territory within her ancient borders; famous castles, glorious 
churches, historic families, who have left their mark in every country in 
Europe, alntvc all a sturdy and romantic race of seamen, forc»tcr». 
herdsmen, farmers, who through the centuries had been steadfast in 
victory or defeat, hut always valiant in battle. 

Everyone in East Prussia believes and says that it was Mr. Lloyd George 
who refused to accept this solution. Monsieur I’lcmcnccau was not 
interested. Signor Orlando did not care, President Wilson insisted, 
Mr. Lloyd George said “no". I have no doubt that this belief of the 
inhabitants of East Prussia is wcllfounded and that the English Prime 
Minister saved Europe from a folly which would have altered world 
history and probably have plunged Europe in chaos. 

On the eastern side of the narrow corridor, which separates the rest of 
Germany front the protinccs of East and West Prussia, lies the Free State 
of Danzig, administered by a High Commissioner appointed by the League 
of Nations and paid us regards himself, his staff and his house by the 
League. This Free State is a minute territory, about the size of a small 
English county, with glorious, historic Danzig as its capital. The mighty 
Vistula runs by. In olden days Danzig and the Vistula were a prize con¬ 
tested for between Poles and Germans. For centuries it was German under 
the aegis of the Teutonic Knights, whose castles still survive. Then the 
King of Poland wrested supremacy, wholly or partially. For the last two 


hundred years or more, this region has been the national pride of the < in 
man race. Now it belongs to the lx-aguc of Nations and the rcpreseiuutivi ■ 
of Ecuador and Liberia may advise- upon its fate. 

I make no apology for criticising the present arrangement. Kvwyniu 
concerned know* full well that it cannot last . . . 

• 

We drove down to the tributary of the Vistula which rum through 
Danzig and boarded the President's launch, a smart little vessel with line, 
men in uniform. Wc proceeded very slowly down the famous waterway, 
the old granaries still standing as they were three hundred years ago ami 
still used; the great crane four hundred years old worked by inanpown and 
still found useful for lifting the masts of small vessels; the modem ship 
building yard, where some of Germany's greatest liners were built, and so 
after a few miles to the Vistula. One of my companions said bitterly ' "• Ills 
is one of the world’s greatest water-ways; it is internationalised and so it Is 
ruined." That an immense volume of trade has been lost there is no doubt 
hut how far the Ix-aguc of Nations is qualified to manage the great I -lunry 
1 do not know. It would seem to me that the plan is not likely to work w« II 
As you go down the main channel of the Vistula, now railed "tin di ad 
Vistula" because a large portion of the volume of the great liver ban hunt 
diverted to the entrance of the Baltic to the eastward, you pass on jroui 

starboard, or right hunk, large earth works looking like a loll 'I I.. 

the depdt for munitions of war granted to Poland by the Tie it) ul ' • ■ 
sailles. I asked if it w as being used and w as informed, "<Ml yes, V* IV l«i id' " 

I asked again whether it would not he more convenient to land munition- 
and explosives at the purely Polish port of Gdynia. I was told no, Ini llu y 
did not want too much explosive near their great, new harhnni \nd an 
wc passed the munition dcp6t to the well-buoycd entrance In tin Hillllt 
It was a bright, sunny afternoon with a fresh noriheily In., m In tin 
clear light we had a wonderful panorama of the Bay id I >ui/ig In llu 
left, as wc steamed slowly out to sea. was the passenger port ol /oppnt lour 
miles away; then two or three miles of more or less open country, with 
villa* dotted about and then, less than eight miles away from where "• 
were, the imposing new |*ort of Gdynia (Polish territory). 

Wondering greatly that the Treaty of Versailles could have produed 
*uch an extraordinary duplication of energy, I landed, drove to I lie i llriii 
aerodrome, met my son Patrick who had flown from England to join mu, 
and so to dinner at one of the huge hotels at Zoppot. 

Lord Mottistone, 

from "Mayflout r inks I hr Tiuth" (Auf drr Satin null tin tt'uhrhiil, 
Druluhr I 'crlaguimlalt, Siangan /*».»;.) 

“d 


ftmeriran, 

£nghsl) anil otljcr foreign statements 
on tlje ipolisb CorriDor and Oanjig 

The only real interest of France in Poland is in weakening Germany 
by giving Poland territory to which she has no right. 

Woodrow Wilson, April 7 , n,i'i. 

(irt linker: Woodruic Wilton. Ijmdom igjj, ml. II). 

First of all the frontiers of Upper Silesia and of the Polish Corridor 
must be rectified. The present peace in Europe is the peace of brutal 
force. William E. Borah. 

The men who nude the peace treaties created a much worse Alsace- 
laorrainc to the east of Germany in the Corridor that separates Hast 
Prussia from the rest of Germany ... It would have paid Germany to 
cede hack Alsace and Lorraine before 1 i*I I. It might Ik- just as far-sighted 
for Poland to surrender or modify the Corridor. She can live well without 
it. She may not he able to survive because of it. Harry Elmer Itarnc* 

A further grave source of friction between Poland ami Danzig has 
been the question of effective storage and control of w ar material exported 
or imported through Danzig from Poland. The League Council first 
considered the problem early in 1921. In 11*24 it accepted the recom¬ 
mendation of a neutral commission of inquiry that the Wcstcrplattc 
peninsula, lying at the right of the mouth of the Vistula just across from 
the Danzig free harbor, be turned over to Poland for a munitions dump. 
The expense of constructing a harbor basin, docks, buildings, etc. was 
to be shared equally by the Polish and Danzig Governments. 

Though Poland alone is responsible for compensation for injury or 
damage in ease of an explosion, the Danzigers naturally do not wish 
their free harbor to Ik- blown up. Nor do they see any justification for 
the fact that they have had to hear half the building cost of the Wcstcr¬ 
plattc facilities constructed for the sole use of the Poles. 

Furthermore, the fact that the Poles arc building a large harbor and 
naval base of their own at Gdynia on the Baltic causes the Danzigers to 
inquire why the munitions dump was not located there. The Wester- 
plattc peninsula was previously Danzig's most popular swimming resort 
and its loss is felt by all sections of the population. 

Foreign Polity Attotialion. Xetc York. 

Information Senite. August 17 . 19-7- 


The very existence of the Corridor is an affront to Germany. Wh.it 
will the new generation say to their fathers tolerating such indignity ? 

Emil Lcngyel, 

"The Cauldron Boils", New York. I 9 JJ. 

Only someone who is totally unfamiliar with German history anil 
totally impervious to one of the main streams of German thought, which 
a lost war and a half-hearted revolution have not eliminated, can believe 
that in the long run Germany will accept without resistance the present 
arrangement in the east. East Prussia, separated from the rest of the Reich 
by a narrow strip of Polish territory, prohibited from fortifying heiaell 
by the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. economically impm«i 
ished and subject to a systematic campaign of economic and CUltuial 
penetration by the renaissant and rapidly multiplying Poles, is in exlmnn 

• 

Eastern Prussia, sav Germans, will Ik abandoned by Germany when 
the United States abandons to aliens the New England of Concord nml 
Emerson, the Mount Vernon ofWashington or the Moiuicello of Jefferson 

Foreigner* who know Germany In st realize this. The lute Marshal Fm li 
forecast shortly before his death that the Polish Corridor would Ik tin 
scene of the next war. Viscount d'Abernon, for years after the war British 
Ambassador in Berlin, and one of the keenest and most intelligent nhscrvii** 
of ihc German situation, wrote: "The Polish Corridor is the dnngri i|Mil 
of Europe". 

And the Germans themselves have been quite open in their repudiation 
of the present arrangement. Even at the one moment since the war when 
Europe seemed headed for peace and understanding at Izimino. when 
Germany voluntarily relinquished in perpetuity any claim to Altai* 
l-orrainc and agreed to guarantee with her own forces the frontier drawn 
in the west by the Treaty of Versailles Germany refused to accept in 
perpetuity the boundaries on the e*$t, 

• 

Neither historical nor racial arguments arc, to be sure, ddinim* 
Historically, a renaissant Mexico could claim the whole of Central and 
Southern California. New Mexico, Arizona and Texas. Yet it is unthinkslili 
that the people of the United States would recognize thin claim. W'lian *1 * 
the predominant race of the people of this area may he, say the Gentium*, 
German technic and industry. German capital and German or gum ring 
power made German Poland what it was and Mill is. The Teutonic Knight* 
built the great cities; modem Germans, since Frederick the Great, * Inuril 
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!niv^ ' mm ,0adS ' ' l '" Cl " PCd “ 8riCU " Ure - —W— •Ood. and 

And i. is fajK^bU to wave *» argument li K h.ly aside. Tha. pan of 
Poland formerly Gem,an ,, sharply distinguishable Iron, ,1,.. „f 

Poland. In ,hut pa,, of Poland formerly Russian are Slavic .lopping an< | 
° Ph ' S ' Cal f ' a,ur “ ^bfbfguiih Western Poland from ™ighboring 

‘ ' Ch a °r ,Ulcd “• Th ' re « -ho same trim village,. the same 

heaurifu roads bordered by preci* rows of trees -hirchesTnd JLZ 
and apple — the same small peasant holdings sc, in fruit gardens, the same 
carefully fenced and tended fields, the same exquisite order and organ,- 
• ion which give the German countryside a beauty all it. own 

Dorothy Thompson, 

" Thf • s '" Wa -' JW~. Au t u t , S o, , 9JJ . 

Aln„», never do British or American critic, of German and Polish 
policies, m respect of the Corridor, attempt to translate these European 
...ues the political circumstance, of thei, own |„, Thu. AmZT 
who the name of World peace, unhesitatingly demand German or 
Poh.1, sacrifice the matter of the Corridor, would be astounded a, the 
mere suggestion tha, the United State, should cede New England 
Canada or California to Mexico. 

In German eye. erect the Corridor with i„ Damig attachment 
necessarily „mk precisely the form of the project carve on, a Canadian 
Corridor along the I ludson and erect a New York free State at the southern 
extremity, would have in America. southern 

First of all. throughout all the region, turned „v., P oUn d them 
began a vast emigration of German, . . And on the heels of these emigrant, 
larc followed in an even larger number of Slavic settlers \| on th 
Zr nl " Wh,lc ,hc ,onna «* of D *n«K remained stationary, that of Gdynia 
°" . nCW Thus in fact Germanism within Danzig i, not 

only undergoing siege, but is actually in extremis. 

Frank II. Simonds. 

V ‘ U, ° pf Kr,p ,hr /W "- Won. / 9 J s. AVte York, , 934 . 

The French controlled commission on Polish affa.rs succeeded in 
inducing the Conference to drive a Corridor between East Prussia and the 
l.ody o, the Reich, leaving East Prussia an island and in a very ex^sed 
situation indeed. I, needs no military mind to see that this German terri¬ 
tory ,s open to an eventual Polish attack from three sides. 

Frederick W. Kaltcnbach. 
'Self-determination 79/9", /Wo*. 


I cannot conceive any greater cause of future war than that the German 
people, who have certainly proved themselves of the most vigorous 
and powerful races in the world, should Ik- surrounded by a member ..I 
small states, many of them consisting of people who have never previously 
set up a Stable government for themselves, hut each of then, containing 
;J rgc masses of Germans clamouring for reunion with their native land 
he proposal of the Polish Commission that wc should place L'.IOU.INttl 
Germans under the control of a people which is of a different religion 
and which has never proved its capacity for stable sclf-govcrnm.i.i 
throughout its history must, in my judgment, lead sooner or later to a 
new war in the East of Europe. 

Lloyd George, Mareh .-5, /919. 

(let Temfur/y: A Hi,lory of ,/„ 
•-onferenre, lA>nd»n 10 jo „,t | 

I think we are building a house of sand. And in view of these ami 
many other considerations. I would revise the boundaries of Poland a. 
provisionally settled in the Treaty, leave Upper Silesia ami all real Gennan 
territory to Germany, contract the boundaries of the Free City of I lanxift, 
and instead of placing her under the suzerainty of Poland ns we ,»„„.om 
doing, leave her under the suzerainty of Germany with on ad.nini.Knlion 
under the league of .Nations. I think the two cardinal errors in v 

° ' , 1 rca,y arc ,hc lon « occupation of the Rhine, and llu- enlarge. 

,oland b * yond * n >tbing which wc had contemplated dm mg tin wai 
I here two errors are full of menace for the future peace of Europe, an.I 
urge that every- means he taken to remove them before 11 is 1 ,.,. Ian 

General J. C. Smut* to Lloyd George, »/„» js, 

<irr /inker: Woodrotc IVihon, London « ,./ ///1 

Now that Locarno has diminished danger on llu- German l ien. It 
• rentier, the Polish Corridor is the danger-spot in Europe. 

Isord Edgar Vincent D'Abeinon. Jannmy si, /„.u, 
(ire "Diary of an Amhanndor", London, 

Xctv York, t 9 jt, io n I, 

Poland had to be P u. i n ,„ the map of the new Europe. Hut this map 
r.as a very odd appearance, if one glances to the Haliic sea. One tonifies 

that Prussia has been divided into two parts. The territory suddenly .. . 

to an end and makes room for a small strip of Polish territory; on ,l„ 
other side of it there ,s again Prussian territory. If you go and pay a yi.it 


to that small corner of Europe as I have done it, you will find that the 
frontier-line has been effected in detriment to the most elementary eco¬ 
nomic considerations. Frederic C. Unfield. 

in the American periodicaI "Current History ”, tt-‘*. 

The figures could show that what is now known as the Polish Corridor 
was not "inhabited by indisputably Polish populations". But even those 
figures are only arrived at by means of an arbitrary calculation and >y 
thrusting a wedge through German territory. There is no logical reason 
why the population of Danzig in 11*10 should not lx- included unle». 
indeed, it lx- a reason that such a procedure would be- fatal to Ho!.sh con¬ 
tentions ... Clearly the country was far from being indisputably Polish . . 
In reality Poland had no need cither of free access to the sea or of control 
of the Port of Danzig ... Since then, however. Poland has hcrsclt furnished 
the proof that the Port of Danzig was not necessary for her industrial 
welfare; for she ha* proceeded to construct another harbour at a distance 
of a few kilometres, and ha* entered into direct competition with Danzig .. 
The statesmen who at Versailles suggested that Danzig was again Ixmg 
placed in the position which she had occupied between the middle of th. 
fifteenth and the end of the eighteenth century went somewhat astnw 
historically . . . Very different i* the situation to-day. for now the Ucc 
City of Danzig is free only in name . . . 'The economic prosperity ■»! vast 
Prussia has been largely destroyed by severance from the rest of “«n»any ; • 
It may he taken for granted that a virile care of sixty live million* will 
not for ever passively consent to a wedge being driven through its terri¬ 
tory; anymore than the inhabitants of the United State* would permit 
Canada to extend through the middle of the State of Maine . . . I he in¬ 
habitant* of Danzig arc determined both to remain German and. one day. 

to he reunited to their mother-country. I-aurencc Lyon. 

-Fruits of Folly '. *930. 

Danzig I found more German than Germany it*clf. German culture 
is firmly stamped on nearly every building, the population .. almost 
entirely German, and German nationalism is strong. 

E. W. Poison Nos man. 

••Britain and the Halrie", lsmd“». tty. 

If Poland does not show her need of Danzig by using it and the 
building of Gdynia i* a sign that she is determined to use it as little as 
possible there is no further justification for the artificial separation of 
Danzig from the German State in the interest of Polish Commerce. 

“Manchester Guardian', April *8, it it. 


No one can travel over that broad l*olt of land (Polish Corridor) winch 

cuts Prussia into two portion*, or stay in Danzig or in East Pm.. 

without arriving at the conviction that the present arrangement cannot 
be permanent. It is the result of a blunder by those who thought to solve 
a political problem without taking account of human nature. 

l^>rd Dickinson, 

in "Nineteenth Century", September »,t> 


The humiliation a. well as the injury inflicted on Germany by this 
cruel and. a* 1 hope to show, unnecessary act of mutilation has put Iron 
into the soul of her people. Let an Englishman imagine a great *1."' •• 
our country similarly in -lien occupation-.ay. a wedge running tl.mi.Mh 
the opposite coast from Hull to Newcastle on the east and Imm 
| iverpool or Bristol on the west-and he will better understand the 
feeling of emb.ttcrment which exi.t* in Germany and deepen* and hard. •» 
with the flux of time. 

Whatever that region became in course of age*, whatever H •» loday. 

due ... Ccimin rule. Gcrm-n -clement. Germen cn.e n m.e. ..1 

sacrifice. 

I go further and contend that neither the Corridor nor Danzig is any 
lonifrr needed bv Poland. 


The Corridor was the powder box of Europe and that soniie. . 

Germany had to settle the question for hcr»olf. if this imposallll. po-.unn 
was not regulated in the near future. 

Anthony Cro»tlty« M * 
in ihr "KvrniHX .VMmW", /« un* 


The old Hama town of Danzig i* truly Teutonic, and llu Tauti.ni. 
solution of the problem i* the only right one. the only pca.clul mi. 

Sir Itiiyinond Brazil)'. 
ii* the "Daily Telegraph", Sepiemhn »•'.»* 

East Prussia was separated from the Reich by an enormous ini. 

J. I,, t •*! ' •*»• 

in tin "Oftsmer", h>ml»n, October ><>,. 

It would be safer to reopen questions like those of the I >»"*•« < . 

and Transsvlvania with all .heir delicacy -ml difficulty in cold III. .I 

in a calm atmosphere and while the victor nations still have ample . 



icy, than ro wait and drift on, inch by inch and stone by stage, until once 
again vast combinations, equally matched, confront each other face to 
face . . . Winston Churchill M. P., 

in the House of Commons, Nmember 17 , '9J* (5- Series, t ot. 171 ). 

In a favourable moment which is perhaps rather far away now the 
Germans will fight to the last breath to bring about a change here, not 
because of the propaganda of a military party or thirst of conquest, but 
solely for the reason, that the whole nation believes that the splitting-up 
of Germany represents a enormous and unjustified wrong. 

Sir Raymond Beasley. 
in 11 leelure in Birmingham, May 1 9JJ. 

I think it most unlikely that any German Government will even admit 
formally or otherwise that the present settlement is just, and that for the 
best of reasons, that it is not. M. W. Beaumont. M. P., 

in the *' Times", London. 27 th May tfjj. 

I laving myself spent a year as Commissioner for the delimitation of the 
Turco-Persian frontier, I was amazed at the cunning ingenuity of the 
men who planned this frontier on lines calculated to cause the maximum 
of friction. 

Mere, too, the makers of the Treaty of Versailles have nothing to be 
proud of: the more loudly the statesmen deplore talk of treaty revision, 
the more inevitable becomes the explosion of human resentment and the 
pent-up forces of ill will. 'Hie population of Danzig is as purely German 
us that of any port in England is English. The present frontiers have no 
economic and no racial justification. They arc the outcome of false doctrines 
of security and revenge. Sir Arnold Wilson, 

"Walks and Talks abroad", tendon, f,J7- 

It is true that the Free City was one of the unhappiest products of the 
peace settlement. A German population was severed from Germany by 
11 complicated piece of surgery that cannot last. 

"Manchester Guardian". September I, 1937 . 

The fault lies with the treaty makers, who in severing Danzig from 
Germany to provide Poland with an outlcd to the sea, bowed down before 
the creed of self-determination, and constituted her a sovereign state. 

Sir D. G. Arbuthnot, 

in Iht "Daily T<!e*raph", Srptrmhrr S, n> *V. 


Concerning the Polish Corridor it can In- said with certainty that 
Germany will never resign herself to the situation. 

Thoms. G. Masar>k. 

in the - Saturday Review", botd»n, Oflabn I'/.l". 

La Pologne actucllc consume un obstacle insunnontablc total 

rapprochement franco-allcnand. Dantzig cst ville libre. inais ... 

sculcmcnt: cn fait I’Etat libre cst rattach* a la Pologne. U trm C do l » 
(rontiire entre la Pologne et la Prusse oriental, lc long dv la Vistule, *»»• •»*• 

d c I’Etat libre dc Dantzig, repond parait-il, a dcs nfecssitfe strnlcgiqm .. 

■I condamne a unc mort lente toutc une province autrefois riclie H pm 
tprrc .. . Le corridor. Dantzig. la fronticre actuelle dc la Prusse «.ricnttil> . 
mais cc sent troisdrf,* uu bon sens ct ii la raison!.. Et mainteiianl, U< lour , 
dites-moi si un rapprochement franco-allenund cst possible taut t|iu la 
question dcs fronticre* polonaises n’aura pas M revise eonformrilWl" 

a la justice? I/Allcmagnc pcut-ellc croire h la ainririri dc no* . .. 

aussi longtcmps que nous nous obstinerons h maintenir ce rum sens, I • 
fronticre polono-pruuicnne. ccttc monstruositi barbate cniitro toulo him- 
pcuplc. Ic corridor dc Dantzig. ccttc injustice et pcrp*tuclle pmvmalmii. 
la sujCtion dc Dantzig h la Pologne? . . Avon, le eouragO do Iv dim I. • 

vainqueurs ont eu tort dc crier le corridor polonuis, ils out loiniiits . 

lourde. unc tre* lourdc fautc. centre Ic droit cl contra riuimaltlri quaud 
il. ont separi dc I’Allcinagnc la Prusse orientalc. On no coupe !"«• "• 
deux un Etat, on nc tranche pas dans une chair vivanto, on no Ml P«« 
dun grand pcuplr deux .rontons stores .. . I.a Prusse m.inlal. • «l 
scarce. I*a menaces dannexion que la iiWgalo.ii.nir polo .,him lull 
poser sur die, effrayent Ic capital alle.na.ul . .. On ...... riii.,1 him di 

Dantzig. Dantzig cm unc ville allcmandc. las Allrmwdk V .»"»•"" 

B0%. les Polonais 2% dc la population totalc. 

It ,111 Mattel, 

"Im hdagne rl Notts", Tam, W 

It is now five years that I light for the revision of the \wm 
espcciallv for the cancellation of the Corridor which lias Clcutcd nil m» 

tenable position in Europe. Whilst at the beginning I met with .. 

and lack of comprehension, now people agree with me: "One should give 

back the Corridor .0 Germany.” If I were a Gutman no other .•«. 

would exist for me than the cancellation of the Corridor. Frame would 
have never allowed a Corridor to be erected between Nancy and I -e I lavit 

Translated from Albert Bayrt. "U 1 RepubUqne", Tan,. >•> I 
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®lje Canjlfl Jjartont since ttjt Sreali’ of Dtreaillts 

The nllcration of .he poli.icl ™p of Ke,.,m Europe by .he Tree.y 
of Versailles brought about a change in .he group,n« of eertam power, 
in an economic and commercial sense as fa. as number of ...,es con- 
tiguous ,o .he Bailie were concerned. The cleares, .llus.ra.ron of .hr. he. 
i, ,he ,c-ins,aled Polish S,a,c. Insisling upon .he fulhlmen, of,,, den,and 
for free access to .he sea and adap.mg ..self ,o par.wula, pohncal 
and economic cons,ells,ions in Europe, Poland undertook ,o d.v.r, her 
commerce from ,hc prevailing Eas.-.o-Wes, d.reeuon wh.ch w». umd 
(hen eonsidered vital for Poland, into a Sou,h-,o-No„h course. Hence¬ 
forth Poland patronised this new channel of her trade by all mean, m 
her power, especially by directing he, forergn ,rad. towards the coastal 
frontier of the Danaig-Polish custom, area, a frontier which r> rwaree . 

sixtv miles long. 

After Danr-ig was ,o,n from the Gorman Reich for the purpose of 
giving Poland free access ,0 the sea via the Danzig sea port a, the mnu.h 
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of the Vistula and after the inclusion of Danzig within the custom- a.ea 
of Poland and the subsequent subjection of Danzig to Pohsh c«..to.». 
tariffs and Polish customs legislation, the mad should have been .lea, 
for the rise of Danzig as the port which gave Poland free access to the *M. 

Glancing at the statistics of the shipping traffic using the port 
Danzig one can distinguish very clearly four periods in the yean lime 
the Treaty of Verbifies. The first extends from 1910 to *923, the -',mil 

from 1924 to 192*. the third from 1929 to 1933 and the fourth . 

present period. 

The first of these period. is characterised by the political ami . cm.. 

distress with which the hinterland of Danzig's harbour was I.InuKl, 

and which can he explained by the effects of the Cm,. W'l.. 

difficulties encountered in building up a centralised pol.t.eal and ...lit 

structure under Polish sovereignty. A reference to the BoW" ^ 
Polish war and the chaos caused by the inflation wh.ch set in du.mg th. 
succeeding vear* is sufficient to illustrate the obstacles m the way ul • » 
.vstemutic development of Polish foreign trade. As comparedI wMlMl.. 
vear. immediately preceding the War. during which a good 2,.HHU"NI HHia 

were transhipped in the Danzig harbour, theme dif.uul.. 

vears. after an init.nl heavy import of food .tuff, for lit* imn .—il.mo 
Polish population, show a considerable decrease in uMu UM..U H" 
Danzig harbour. 

The second period began in 1924. Poland had a firm .. v ll 

was Poland's intention to give an active form to her halat.c. "• 
and whilst limiting he. import she. at the same time. P»"«'l ' 1 

set no commercial treaty had been made between Pol. »"»'• •*" 

eastern ncighl*our. the USSR. In 19*', tariff war hmlo ..til In 
Poland and her water n neighbour, the Ucimat. Kr.eh. P«I«UI«I '.Irnt 
,o build up and expand her sea-borne trade was rinplwMl •' •!»>■ 
Gcinum-Polish tariff war. Poland strove to make up l«« «•» l»« » 

her German export coal market by opening up new ma,li#.a in %. 

European countries. In 1929 the coal strike broke Mil ••• l ugland 

Poland's oversea coal export took a highly favourable .mn In I9'.»l. 

the export of coal via Danzig was a good .. In ' ^ 

to :i.4«K).0W tons, in the next year to 4.100.000 Io M and ... I • * •" 
olWO.OOO tons. The export traffic using the harbour nl I""" 

monopolised bv cal whilst in import transhipment which was ... ... 

increasing in 1927 and 1928 ore and pyrites were «• ••."" v "• 




giver Mo 1 1Inii NVhIi Crane G«i« 


concerned the most frequent commodities. The development of shipping 
in the port of Danzig between 1924 and 1928 can he seen from the 
following figures: 

Imports Exports Total 


(tons) (tons) (ton.) 

lfl2 4 . 738.071 1,1586.48ft 2.374 .556 

j.,2,1 . 640.095 6.669.6M 6.300.299 


1928 . 1 , 832.409 6 . 783.273 Sfilb.m 

As compared with pre-war years the amount of goods transhipped 
through the port of Danzig was almost four times as great. But Danzig 
trade did not actually benefit by this increase in quantity since the 
decisive bulk goods of small value, such as coal and ore used the harbour 
of Danzig in transit only and were in a very short time tramhipped 
from railway truck to ship hold and vice-versa by means of magnificent 
mechanical facilities, so that transhipment had become extremely 
mechanised. 

To this second period belongs the extensive programme for enlarging 
the Danzig harbour, the capacity of which was considerably increased 
by the building of a bulk goods basin at Weichsclmunde. 
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After smaller fluctuations the third period experienced an 
decrease in the shipping of tile port of Danzig winch is reveled h> 

following details: 


Imports Exports T"*'d 

(tons) <«»"*> 

. 1.792.951 fi.7fif>,fi99 K.559.fiU9 

j;^. . 493.167 4,659,808 5.152.975 


The reason, for this decrease in the amount of goods ..hipped 

,hr..ugh the harbour of Danzig are no, to he sough, m the el d- 
the world economic crisis of that time had upon the hmU rU.id «t 
Danzig harbour, but in the fact that Poland bad begun div.dc , 
shipping trade. In 1924, not many mile* away from Danzig, ih. lull 
(tell, had begun to erect a new free access to the sea. the .. 

of Gdynia. 

Thi. harbour ... bull, by .he Pob.h S...e, n..n.»r,l and 

by .hr Stale with .11 .hr mc.n. a. it. di.po.al, ..»"'">« " ... 

b..L, proved a rapid .ucce.., Thi. .... » iU-M* n,oa, .. . 

by .he (ollowinu .i B u,e. in re.pec, of .he B "«d. impur.ed .I Ml-. 

through Gdynia: 


Imports Exports T«""l 

(inn.) «»•,*> 

. 179 413.826 ‘".'MM) 

['I' . . 192.711 1,767,958 1.959,769 

. 504.117 3.121.631 3 1 fi'.'5.7 9' 

. . 870.704 5,235,162 6.105.896 


In spite of ... considerable increase Poland’., shipping .. . 

sufficient to be able m make full use of the capacity n .bo I . I, 

hour whir l. .I her.»de.r,My ..•' 

l«. I,... a .bon .... .he harbour of l>,In .lie .. . " '■ » ' 

.... I. been dive.uu. .. ..«* "T 

|,.„.i B ... ... from u.l.er .o.nnu-lltta * . ■»'"« >" >' 

meMires of the Polish Government, wen- earned via lb. ... 

import into Poland. Gdynia derived the enlirc lu-ncfii 3 hr toll <d 
and rise of Gdynia! In 1933 for the first .«««■ «l ‘V 

exceeded iba, of the port of Danzig with ils indllHHi b..mb..l- ol V a. 
.,ld The .CM.I, of this unequal competition between the ... ' 

harbour of Danzig working according to the priiui|ih« I" 1 "" 










commerce finds expression in the following survey showing the distribut¬ 
ion of the poods traffic passing over the Danzig-Poinh sea frontier: 

Danzig Gdynia 

per cent. per cent. 


1929 . 75.2 24.8 

1931. 61.1 38.9 

1933 . 45.8 54.2 


Gdynia was unmistakably u menace for Danzig. In view of this, in 
May 1930, the Danzig Government lodged a complaint with the High 
Commissioner of the League of Nations in an effort to make good its 
rightful claim us it was definitely and explicitly laid down in a decision 
made by the High Commissioner of the league of Nations in Danzig 
on 15th August 1921 that Poland should make full me of the Danzig 
harbour. For three whole years the committees of the League of Nation* 
occupied themselves with this legal dispute between Danzig and Gdynia. 
Meanwhile, the decrease in the shipping of the port of Danzig continued 
unimpeded. 

It was therefore of great importance that, immediately after assuming 
office in June 1933, the National-Socialist Government of the Free City 
of Danzig should have tried to come to some direct understanding with 
Poland in order to make up for the fruitless negotiations before the 
committees at Geneva. The first problem to be held up for discussion 
was the fate of the Danzig harbour. If Danzig's ruin was to be a\cried 
this unimpeded competition between ( Jdynin and Danzig had to be removed 
and normalised. On 5th August, 1933, Poland signed an agreement with 
Danzig in regard to the use of the harbour of Danzig. In this agreement 
the Danzig Government declared itself prepared to withdraw its claim 
that Poland should make full use of the port of Danzig during the term of 
the agreement whilst the Polish Government pledged itself to guarantee 
to share its import, export, and transit traffic "with due regaH to the 
quantity and quality of the goods”, equally between the harbours of 
Danzig and of Gdynia. In a certain respect this pledge received practical 
hacking by the signing of a protocol in Warsaw on 18ih September, 
1933. To this was added a list of 44 commodiiie. important for the main¬ 
tenance of the structure of the traffic of the Danzig harbour, and Poland 
pledged herself to use the port of Danzig for certain annual minimum 
quantities. These agreements came into force at the end of 1933 and 
were afterwards renewed twice, each time for a year. On the proposal 
of the Danzig Government fresh negotiations were conducted with the 
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Polish Government and these negotiation* wen- minpleted by the ugi«< 
ment of 5th January, 1937. The Warsaw Protocol of I Kill Scpte-mln-i. 1933, 
was extended for three years, that is until 31st Dceomlx«r. 1939 In 
addition this new agreement contains, among other thing*, conditions 
which arc to guarantee that the Polish Government will make equal use 
of the ports of Danzig and of Gdynia. The Danzig Government ho It* 
part declared that it would make no distinction in its treatment "• 
Polish commercial undertakings sharing in transhipment in the I >Zintig 
harbour, and Danzig undertakings. This declaration became actual wilt'll 
by means of a number of measures arrived at after discussion* with 
representatives of Polish commercial circles ii w its made i.mslilei ably 
easier for these circles to use- the port of Danzig. 

With the Dunzig-Polish harbour agreement there began in 1931 lb* 
fourth period in the development of shipping in the port ..I I Mimn 
The following statement shows the volume of goods transhipped via 
the port of Danzig us compared with that of the goods tiiiiil|tip|»d via 
the port of Gdynia in the years 1934 to 1938. 

Goods imported (in tons) Goods exported (in ... 


1934 

1936 


via 

via 

via 

VIII 

Danzig 

Gdynia 

1 hinzig 

Gdynia 

655,763 

991.641 

6,713,181 

6,21X1,369 

953.164 

1,336,466 

1,676,1X12 

6,467,UNI 

1,547,866 

1.626.636 

6.683,8811 

7,fi!6 1 ix» l ,f 


Total amount of goods transhipped via 

I )anxig 
(in tons) 

1934 . 0,308,944 

1936. 5,028,166 


t idyilM 
tin tom) 
7.191,913 
7,712,916 
0.17H IH 


It will Ih seen from the altovc figures that nsfaraat|liaiitilil "'.mmh • mod 
the total amount id goods transhipped through the port "1 Gdynia "Ilf 

1934 was consi.lerably greater than that of the goods ..I ... 

the port of Danzig. In 197.8 the amount of good* transhipped ihtoiigh lit' 
Danzig harltour was exceeded by not leaa than 2,011,6X6 l»na, that I- 
by 28.6 per cent. 

A fact which i* not less important i* that during the l«»l «•« 
tlu- structure of the sea-borne shipping traffic of Danzig low 'dln.d 
a further extraordinarily ominous decrease in iv*|*eel "I n»P«lt' •" 










spile of the list of commodities drawn up on 18th September. 11133. the 
diversion of the piece goods traffic from Danzig to Gdynia has still 
continued, a policy already introduced a number of years ago by manifold 
measures promoted by the Polish Government. The damage suffered by 
Danzig on account of Gdynia can be seen from the following comparative 
statement showing the distribution of goods imported through the two ports: 

piece goods bulk goods 

IU32 1938 1932 1938 

per cent. per cent. 

Danzig. 50.4 21.2 49.fi 78.8 

Gdynia . 31.3 47.7 fi8.7 62.3 

In 1938 out of a total import of I,647,8fifi tons through Danzig not less 
than 1,073,880 tons, that is almost 70 per cent., were ore and pyrites.transit 
bulk goods of small Value, and this fact alone throws a glaring light on a 
development which holds dangers for Danzig which need not Ik- emphasised. 

In the harbour of Danzig numerous sheds and warehouses for the 
Storing of piece goods stand empty, whilst the sheds in Gdynia arc over¬ 
stocked and no longer suffice. It is therefore not surprising that there 
is « positively alarming disproportion between Danzig and Gdynia in 
respect of value. This can Ik- teen from the following statement showing 
the share of the two ports in the value of Polish foreign trade in 1938: 


Danzig Gdynia 
per cent. per cent. 

lm Pori*. 7.6 63.7 

ICxports. 23/, 40.9 

To,ul . 15.5 47.3 


The conclusion to be drawn from the above facts is that Danzig has 
not had an "equal share” in Polish shipping cither as far as quantity or 
ns far as quality is concerned. The transhipment value of the shipping using 
Gdynia has year after year iconic greater than that of the harbour of 
Danzig. The Polish Government has therefore not fulfilled its obligations 
towards the harbour of Danzig. 

Because of these facts and because, as long as Danzig exists, the fate 

of the port of Danzig has been and always will be of decisive importance 

for the welfare of Danzig as a commercial centre, there is all the more 

justification for the demand that the problem of the Danzig harbour 

should Ik- solved, the existence of the German harbour undertaking 

assured and one of the most essential objects for the completion of Danzig's 

German mission attained. .. , D 

Kurt Pnsrr. 
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£t)f IXtoer Distula 

There were limes when the German City of Danzig was proudly called 
"the Queen of the Vistula". It was in those decades and centuries when 
the spirit of the Germanic Hans, had made Danzig, the port at the mouth 
of the Vistula, the all important centre of incoming and outgoing commerce 
in the eastern part of the Baltic, when Danzig merchant-men sailed all 
over the high seas carrying merchandise from the Vistula basin to the 
markets throughout the world and in return supplied the hinterland of 
the port of Danzig with foodstuffs and luxury articles of consumption, 
with Flemish cloths and various other valuable commodities. At that time 
the river Vistula was a highway of great consequence for the merchant, 
a waterway which it was next to impossible to eliminate from the history 
of the eastern parts, the river that Imre on its mighty flow of waters the 
destiny of Kastern Kuropc. Within the scale of the ups and downs of 
economic as well ns political events traffic on the Vistula increased or tell 
off ami with it increased or fell off Danzig's commerce and Danzig’s trsfhc. 

The 19th century caused a substantial change in the significance of 
the river as an artery of commerce. While within that period everywhere 
in Ivuropc its great rivers began to serve a largely widened market and 
greatly intensified purposes owing to a mightily increased volume of trade, 
the Vistula as a unit of the vast system of inland waterways failed to 
perform on her part useful services for a wider range of tusks ami purposes. 
What hud caused such a change to happen? The great j*>litical changes 
the structure of Europe underwent at the end of the Napoleonic wars 
had not fulfilled Russia’s expectations nor her desire to obtain possession 
of the mouth of the Vistula and. thus, of the ice-free port of Danzig. 
Quite the contrary, after long years of acutely felt separation the German 
city of Danzig was given back to Prussia. In this way the lower course 
of the Vistula, from Thorn to Danzig, was within Prussian territory. The 
middle part of the river run through Russian provinces whereas the source 
of the river was situated within the boundaries of what was at that time 
the Austrian-! Bulgarian monarchy. Three countries shared thus in the 
basin of the Vistula, each of them pursuing other aims. Austria was more 
or less completely disinterested in the Vistula as a waterway. Russia never 
veiled her intention to divert to the Russian ports as large a share as 
possible of the trade that formerly went via Danzig. In consequence she 
did not show any inclination to shoulder the task of regulating the middle 
course of the river, a problem that became more pressing from decade 
to decade. So it was solely the Prussian Government which took an intcrrM 
in the task of turning the lower course of the river into an efficient inland 


fo, the purpose of attracting..I- -nr hand, .raffle from the 

adjoining Prussian province, of Posen. We..- as mil as K»t-I ™».. a™ . 
on .he other hand, of making .he Inner course of .1.0 nver ,. valnahl. link 
between .he .vs.em of inland waterways a. exis.ing m hasl-l nmm »••*> 
iha. of ,h. other par,, of Germany. Whereas, in .he beat ease. the UM»r 
and middle course of .he Vistula admd.cd of a very tanned vn mm 
river-borne local .raffle, .he extraordinarily extent.™ and pa.ns.ak.ng .. . . 
of reclamation svhich .he Prussian Gove,omen, earned through m l . 

loner eon™ of .he Vistula a. a CO., of almost 160 m.l.. Gold M. k 

had .he ctTec, .ha. .he Prussian Vistula developed a very ..drtahlr 

volume of .raffle as is indicated by .he following hgn.es: 

Within,hc year 191*.he followingnumberofvocl. ..(«W 

passed through the Vistula lock. a. Kinlager:down-..re»m-ft TO.lv ew I. 

STai- tons of cargo : up-stream- 5.W4 vesuri, with 3M.089 ... 

The issue of .he World War pu. a new face on .he Vial.ila pml.l. 

The dictate of Vcra.dlcs changed also .he map of Erntom I'.nope .'■ 

then .tarns, .he whole counw of .he V.s.ula, from .he source .... 

„„ .he mouth of the river, he. wi.hin Polish .erri.ory. By h.im'mg u™ 
the administration of the po.i of l.anaig and of die in and »»* 

situand in .he territory of .he Free City of Danr.ia.' . ... 

I he por, and ,he »..c.u.y. of Dana.g" which ... an •'. ." 

and Polish members, Poland, ion. was given . .. 

gctt.ng he. share of .he mouth of .he Vistula. It appeared a. J-Om «... 
on .he Vistula was ae.u.lly going .o become .he highway ul " ' 

Zz ■ . Poland actually represented the Vistula I.I * VI-* 

had become Poland's waterway ... the Baltic, and llan.ig, the . 

the mouth of .he Vistula. Poland's ...le free ..he . 

Bur i. neve, cam. to .hat, A. that time the whole of Pol.I sluntl 

tinted of the importance of rhe Viand, for Polish ln.fl.. -• .. 

Poland's ..adc and industry, a topic which was freely •' " " 

number of newspaper ...rcles. l-cngth, me,no,and. were elalanate. , ■ 
fl„ ... .he upper a.ul middle enum-s of the me. ..■» ' 

examined and phantasm sum. of money .. h" 

regulalion and reel....... .hr Vismla Inghway. But hare .11 

„„„ an end! The Polish Govern,nent neve, tut* anv ml, ™ 

starting even one of the many project.. KspcnHy sime the.,id™. 

English mine worker, in ... the ho,.. eastern I Hi— *' « 

mining ft.. this the Polish Govern,... .. t o . 

in 1st ie view judging Poland*, potential factors as a sea power. Ilttv.hnwel 
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not l lie slightest con'id era I ion of ihc la. i iImi had. in um- of need, 

I, 800 kilometres of land frontiertodefend. Inst, .idol |>niidcniigniith'it prnh- 
lein they were grasping with both hands and all their might at that narrow 
strip of coastline in the Danzig hay. In the Vistula, however, the great 
potential highway of Polish commerce, they took scarcely any interest 
whatever. 

In view of this attitude of the Polish Government towards the problem 
of the Vistula as an inland water highway it did not exactly come as a 
surprise that the river deteriorated from year to year. The hanks of the 
river began to collapse, the groynes which the Prussian Government had. 
barely thirty years ago. constructed with a great outlay of money gradually 
dilapidated and long stretches of dry land appeared in the middle of the 
river bed. Small wonder that traffic on the Vistula came to an ignominious 
end. Whereas, compared with this sad state of attain*, alone on that section 
of the Vistula which runs through Prussian territory and is controlled 
by the Prussian Government, 010,280 tons of cargo passed through the 
locks at Einlager in 1912, as stated above, this figure had fallen off in 1938 
to a total of 163,861 tons of which 189.919 tons passed down-river and 
208,102 tons up-river. Twenty years after setting up the Polish State traffic 
on the Vistula had fallen off by more than 26 per cent, as compared with 
pre-war figures. The fuel that a nation of 36 millions doe* not ship more 
than a total of barely 10,900 tons at a monthly average on the Vistula 
to and from Danzig, clearly proves that within the twenty years of her 
existence as an independent state Poland was not seriously interested in 
making the Vistula the vital inland water highway on Polish territory. 
The Polish Foreign Minister. Colonel Heck, in his speech on May 6. 1939 
thought lit to specially emphasize the importance of the Vistula as Poland's 
"principal waterhighway”. This statement contrasts strangely with the 
fact that according to sober statistical figures it was the Polish Government 
who deprived the Vistula of all importance for Polish trade. It is 
the Polish Government themselves who give evidence that they do not 
intend to make considerable use of this access to the sea. On the other 
hand, it must lx* said that by the institution of the corridor and the 
serious negligence in the upkeep of the lower course of the Vistula, the 
importance of this waterway as a link between the system of inland 
waterways of East-Prussia and the rest of Germany, is greatly impaired. 

To no advantage for Poland, to the detriment of Germany. 

those arc the blessings of Versailles as far as the badly silted-up Vistula 
is concerned, that river which Col. Beck described to the world a> Poland's 
"principal waterhigh way”. 
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t>aitMg i 0 a German Cttr 

r P 

I MERIC i* little to lx said as regards Getman-Polish relation■> Mi n 
too the Peace Treaty of Versailles of course intentionally llillliii.l 
a most severe wound on Germany. The strange way in which the < 'oiriilm 
giving Poland access to the sea. was milked out was ntcnni ahfivi .ill 
to prevent for all time the establishment of an understanding lniwt.ii 
Poland and < in many. This problem is as I have already stressed pnlnp< 
the most painful of all problems for Germany. Nevertheless I Imvo • i 
ceased to uphold the view that the necessity of a free access to tin t t 
for the Polish State cannot lx- ignored, and that as a general prim ipul. 
valid for tlii* case too. nations which Providence Ins destined or, d soil 
like, condemned to live side by side would lx* well advised not to mult 
life still harder for each other artificially and unnecessarily. The lull 
Marshal Pilsudski. who was of the same opinion, was therefore prcpnnd 
to go into tin question of clarifying the atmosphere of German Pol. »h 
relations, and finally to conclude an Agreement whereby Germany mill 
Poland expressed then intention of renouncing war altogether as a tm.iii 
of settling the questions which concerned them both. This Agrecimm 



contained one single exception which was in conceded 10 Poland. 

It was laid down that the pacts of mum.I » •>«-•»« • **•• "*> cnte.ed 
into by Poland — this applied to the pact with Frame '** ** 

affected by the Agreement. But it was obvious that th. could apply only 
to the pact of mutual assistance already concluded he fore hand, and not 
to whatever new pacts might he concluded in the future. It i* a fact that 
the German-Polish Agreement resulted in a remarkable lessening ot the 
European tension. Nevertheless there remained one open question between 
Germany and Poland, which sooner or later quite naturally had to be 
solved - the question of the German city of Danzig. Danzig is a German 
eity and wishes to belong to Germany. On the other hand, this city has 
contracts with Poland, which were admittedly forced upon it by the 
dictators of the Peace of Versailles. But since moreover the I-caguc of 
Nations, formerly the greatest stirrer-up of trouble, is now represented 
by a High Commissioner-incidentally a man of extraordinary tact the 
problem of Danzig must in any case come up for discussion, at the latest 
with the gradual extinction of this calamitous institution. 1 regarded 
the peaceful settlement of this problem as . further contribution to > hnal 
loosening of the European tension. For this loosening of the tension 
is assuredly not to lie achieved through the agitation, of insane war¬ 
mongers. but through the removal of the real elements of danger. After 
the problem of Danzig had already been discussed several time, sane 
months ago. I made n concrete offer to the Polish Government. I now 
make this offer known to you. Gentlemen, and you yourselves will judge 
whether this offer did not represent the greatest imaginable concession 
in the interests of European peace. As I have already pointed out. I have 
always seen the necessity of an access to the sea for this country and have 
consequently taken this necessity into consideration. I am no democratic 
statesman, but a National-Socialist and a realist. 

I considered it however necessary to make it clear to the Government 
in Warsaw that just as they desire access to the sea. so Germany needs 
access to her province in the Hast. Now these arc all difficult problems. 
It is not Germany who is reponsiblc for them however, but rather the 
jugglers of Versailles, who cither in their maliciousness or their thought¬ 
lessness placed a hundred powder barrels round about in Europe, all 
equipped with hardly extinguishablc lighted fuses. These problems 
cannot be solved according to old-fashioned ideas; I think, rather, that 
we should adopt new methods. Poland’s access to the sea by way of the 
Corridor, and on the other hand a German route through the Corridor 
have no kind of military importance whatsoever. Their importance » 



exclusively psychological and economic. To at cord military importance 
to a traffic route of this kind, would be to show on. elf completely ignorant 
of military affairs. Consequently I have had the following proposal sub¬ 
mitted to the Polish Government: 

1. Danzig returns as a Free State into the framework of the German 
Reich. 

2. Germany receives a route through the Corridor and a railway line 
at her own disposal possessing the same extra-territorial status for < iermany 
ns the Corridor itself has for Poland. In return Germany .s prepared: 

|. to recognize all Polish economic rights in Danzig. 

2. to ensure for Poland u Free Harbour in Danzig of any size desired 
which would have complete free access to the sea. 

8 . to accept at the same time the present boundaries between Germany 
and Poland and to regard them as final. 

•I. to conclude a 26 years non-aggression treaty with Poland, a treaty 
therefore which would extend far beyond the duration of my own life, and 
6 . to guarantee the independence of the Slovak State by Germany, 
Poland and Hungary jointly-which means in practice the rcm.nciat.on 
of any unilateral German hegemony in this territory. 

The Polish Government has rejected my offer and has only declared 
that it is prepared to: - 

1. negotiate concerning the question of a substitute for the Commiss¬ 
ioner of the League of Nations and: 

2, to consider facilities for the transit traffic through the Corridor. 

I have regretted greatly this incomprehensible attitude of the Polish 
Government but that alone is not the decisive fact ; the worst is that now 
Poland, like Czccho-Slovakia a year ago. believes, under the pressure of 
„ lying international campaign, that it must call up troops, although 
Germany on her part has not called up a single man and had not thought 
of proceeding in any way against Poland. As I have said, this is in itself 
very regrettable and posterity will one day decide whether it was really 
right to refuse this suggestion made this once by me. Thts-as I have 
said-was an endeavour on my part to solve a question which intimately 
affects the German people by a truly unique compromise, and to solve 
it to the advantage of both countries. According to my conviction I otand 
was not a giving party in this solution at all hut only a receiving party, 
because i. should be beyond all doubt that Danzig will never Income 


Polish. The .mention .track.P*.. »>"•• 

invented by the in.em.tion.. pm., led. ... ynn kttttw. ... he , d I 

guarantee niter and to an oldig.t,,,.* P“" 1 

men. for mutual «»•'. »htoh.. ... ..«. 

compel Poland to rake mil,..-tty ..linn «•»»' 
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Adolf Hitler, Hulun ami t ... 
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